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HE rapid progress of broad musical taste in France is 
evident from the fact that reports state that Lyons is 
about to have a representation of “Lohengrin.” It will be 
the first city in France, outside of Paris, where an opera by 
the great German composer has been produced. When we 
dwell upon the outrageous manner in which “ Tannhiduser ” 
received when first given in Paris, and contrast it with 
now generally bestowed by large Parisian 


was 
the 
audiences on the performance of any of Wagner's works, 
the truth of the saying that “genius eventually overcomes 
Time makes sterling gifts glow 
with greater refulgence, while those who inanely oppose it 
are doomed from the outset to be considered contemptible 
urs and to pass into oblivion like all such have done before. 
E are not in favor of lady artists assuming roles orig- 
W Mme. Geistinger’s persona- 
tion of the title-role in the “Beggar Student” is a case in 
point. Aside from the question of costume, action, &c., the 
composer's idea is violated and the illusion destroyed. It seems 
to us it would be better if even the part of a page were 
for a light tenor voice, so that a man of less than 
average stature could personate it with a fair degree of suc- 
l’ages generally are old enough to have passed the age 
the voices of boys change, and to have reached 
when the voice has even rehabilitated itself. 
appears to be no solid reason why the music for a 
ild be always written for a contralto or mezzo- 
» voice, when we know that no page that ever was a 

page was blest with a voice like that required to execute the 


music, The 


applause 


everything” is apparent. 


inally written for men, 


written 


cess 
‘ | 
at which 
+} 


the period 


There 


page shot 


whole thing is a musical and dramatic ab- 


admitted that but few new instruments are in- 
vented for orchestral purposes, while for use in military 
of new and novel instruments is not 


|’ must be 
bands the number 
It is, perhaps, as well that the orchestra should re- 
main constituted as it now is with as little variation as pos- 
but, on the other hand, the almost absolute exclusion 


of such instruments as the corno inglese, bass clarinet and 


limited 
| 
Sibie, 


double bassoon from its make-up is not a matter for con- 
Nothing should be arbitrarily ruled out unless 
it is injurious to the best interests of the art. We say all this 
because we believe that the greater the means at a gifted 
the better it is for him and the 
In connection with this may be mentioned 
the fact of a newly-invented instrument, a soprano French 


gratulation., 


command, 
musical public, 


composer's 


horn with a chromatic compass of five octaves, which is the | 


of E, 
It might be substituted for one of the regular 
quartet of horns now employed, so that the number of 
players would not be enlarged, and yet composers have a 
larger horn compass at command. 


result 


Germany. 


G. Heidrich’s labors, who resides at Breslau, | 


HERE. can be no doubt that the doubling of the wood- 
wind instruments in an orchestra composed of a large 
; number of: strings has much to recommend it for general 
| adoption. The duplicate instruments must necessarily en- 
| hance the effect of the ¢uft? passages. A delicate question 
| presents itself for consideration in connection with this sub- 
ject. It is—what shall the limit of the strings be for the 
employment of only the usual pair of woodwind instru- 
ments? Or, in other words, from what number of strings 
upward shall a quartet of each of the woodwind instruments 
be used? This is by no means an easy question to decide, 
for it brings in keen judgment of dynamic effects, and the 
satisfactory blending of the distinctive tone-colors and tone- 
power. Of course, when the number of strings is very 
large, there can be no hesitation in doubling the woodwind 
instruments; but, otherwise, a conductor must be very care- 
ful before he takes a step that is likely to upset the balance 
of the orchestra. 


THE OPERATIC FIGHT. 


OLONEL MAPLESON has at last brought up his re- 
C serve forces in the attractive form of Mme. Patti, and the 
charge of the heavy brigade was made at the Academy on 
Friday night last to the music of “ La Gazza Ladra.” The 
Metropolitan Opera House responded with shot and shell 
from Mme. Nilsson, and the missiles whizzed to the melo- 
dies of “Lohengrin.” The battle thus was fairly jojned, 
and ere long we shall know to whom the battle is. It may 
be a drawn battle, and it may be forever. We hope that 
both houses will be victorious. 

Colonel Mapleson still keeps up a brave front, despite the 
flank movement of Signor Bertini, who believes that his 
reputation and income have been injured to the amount of 
$50,000, and demands such an equivalent from the man who 
agreed to pay him $3,000 a month on Mme. Gerster’s rec- 
ommendation. Colonel, that agreement rather shocks our 
high estimate of you as a manager and financier ! 

Colonel Mapleson is preparing a counter demonstration, 
for his lawyers are busy collecting affidavits for the purpose 
of reopening the injunctive proceedings against Mme. 
Lablache. This is not generally known, but the search for 
affidavits was going on last week. Mr. Abbey has altered 
his plan of battle to the extent of lowering his orchestra 
where it will not clash with the musical vibrations of the 
vocal chords of his singers. With the air thus alive with 
assaults, repulses, marches, counter-marches and the rush of 
operatic hosts generally, it may well be said that the heat of 
the affray is now on us. Let the prudent watch the progress 
of the battle at a distance—with spy-glasses. Let us hope 
that the struggle will not spread over so large a field that it 
will reach Cincinnati. 





Strauss’s operetta, “ Prince Methusalem,” has been pro- 
hibited by the Russian censorship, the reason given being that 
the insurrection scenes are too vividly true to nature, and more 
especially the part where the chorus throws explosive bombs, as 
being too suggestive of events which have not yet been quite for- 
gotten by Russian officials. 
+. 
As the following has been printed for circulation among 
the numerous admirers of Sir Michael Costa, we may mention 
that at a recent meeting of the Committee (made up of the most 
notable rusicians in London), it was announced that, in conse- 
quence of an unfortunate investment, the presentation of a sum of 
money would be the most acceptable form the proposed testi- 
monial could assume: ‘‘Sir Michael Costa came to England in 
1829, and made his first appearance in this country at the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival of that year. By a curious coincidence 
his last appearance in public was as Conductor of the Berming- 
ham Musical Festival of 1882. He therefore continuously pur- 
sued his profession in England for the long period of fifty-three 
years. A few years after his settlement in this country he became 
Conductor of the Italian Opera at the King’s (now Her Majesty’s) 
Theatre. In 1846 he was appointed Conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society, where he entirely reorganized and immensely im- 
proved the orchestra, and raised the concerts toa higher degree of 
excellence than they had before attained. In 1847 he organized 
the then newly constituted Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden 
Theatre with the greatest musical results. In 1848 he undertook 
the conductorship of the lately dissolved Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and very much improved the character of its performances. That 
position he retained until the dissolution of the Society at the close 
of its fiftieth season in 1882. In 1849 he became Conductor of 
the Birmingham Musical Festival, and at once elevated it from a 
gradually sinking state to the very high position it has ever since 
enjoyed. In 1857 he organized the orchestra for the first Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, and laid the foundation for that 
series of triumphs achieved at the succeeding Festivals. He was 
| engaged to conduct the Festival of 1883, but was compelled by 
| fortuitous circumstances to abandon it. It is felt that Sir Michael 
| Costa should not be allowed to pass into retirement without some 
recognition of his services in the cause of music, both as composer 
and conductor, and more especially of his strenuous efforts to im- 
prove the position, elevate the character, and raise the social status 
of the professors of music engaged under him—efforts which have 
been attended by the most beneficial results.—A/usical Times. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE RACONTEUR. © 


OT content with silly affectations of English 

airs in dress and manners, the rich gentry of the town 

are aping the customs of Victoria’s noblemen in the matter of 
personal attendance at the opera. 

Liveried lackeys wait on the entrances to the private boxes 
at the new opera-house, in which W. H. Vanderbilt and his 
speculative son, W. K., display their Apollonian forms toa 
more or less admiring audience. 

This fashion having been set by a king of the street, it is not 
surprising that smaller notables should follow suit, and try 
to bring themselves within that charmed circle of monopolistic 
exclusiveness, 

There is a rumor afloat that all the occupants of private 
boxes at this princely house of entertainment are preparing to 
adopt the same fashion and that visitors to the boxes will be 
ushered in and out with the same impressive announcements 
and servile cringiug as is seen any day in front of the home of 
Madame on Fifth or Park avenues, when she goes out for her 
matutinal drive to give the family pup an airing. 

These things may make the unthinking laugh, but the 
judicious instead of grieving over this new departure will 
smile quite as cordially and wonder where it will all end. 

The English fashion of holding an old-time jubilation over 
a great operatic event seems also to be gaining in favor. 

On the opening night of the new opera-house it is known 
that W. H. Vanderbilt was in a very cheerful mood, 

The New York 7Zimes declared in its report that the great 
financier was in extraordinary good humor, and expatiated 
upon his rare spirits that night. 

That journal even went so far as to say that W. H. was be- 
coming ‘‘round-shouldered,” as he unbent himself to the 
evening's entertainment, although the ungodly might interpret 
the adjective in the light of a departure from the upright walk 
and conversation so characteristic of that great philanthropist. 

W. H, set the example of being ‘‘ round-shouldered”” on 
that memorable evening, and he was able to find a number of 
noble imitators. 

They say there were five hundred bottles of champagne on 
ice that night, and that the quantity was much smaller when 
the curtain fell on the last act. 

Where it all went, W. H. may be able to say with some 
laudable approach to accuracy. 

In the humble opinion of Zhe Raconteur it went where all 
good champagne should go—and nowhere else. 

Then there was the English extreme in decol/eté dressing, 
and the modest pen of the average journalist must falter as 
it takes up this delicate subject. 

There were many tasteful toilets, in which the privilege of 
charming femininity to display her personal charms was em- 
braced with modesty and decorum, 

But what shall be recorded of the mature spinsters and the 
old-time married women, who showed such boldness in dress- 
ing the female form divine that Zhe Raconteur would fain 
have drawn a veil over the startling scene to save the reputa- 
tion of the sex! 

Scrawny, scraggy necks and bosoms, from which the deli- 
cate bloom of beauty had long since fled, met the astonished 
gaze of the beholder like an unpleasant vision in the night. 

And it must be said that beauty was also so conscious ot 
her charms in some interesting instances that she went out of 
her way to court the eyes of strangers, and astonished the 
eyes of intimate friends with her generous adandon to the 
English craze. 

As if some American Prince of Wales and his dissolute 
suite were making a tour of the boxes, seeking new conquests 
to boast of at the clubs and in the concert halls, some win- 
some, tender maidens seemed to have lost for the nonce that 
domestic charm, whose leading trait is modesty and which 
shrinks from publicity as paper curls away from flame. 

The Raconteur does not fancy for a moment that rich snobs 
can dictate to the masses how they may dress and behave in 
places of public resort, and this is evidently not the intention 
of the stockholders mentioned. 

They would rather build up a Chinese wall of exclusive- 
ness around their unique personalities, and keep apart from 
the rich in ordinary who have something less than a million 
to their credit. 

These performances, madi have an influence, and cer- 
tainly afford an interesting commentary on the liliputian di. 
mensions of the independence of character of men who have 
no sympathy with American straightforwardness and sim- 
plicity of living. 

Cads who have no standing to speak of in English society, 
array themselves with English graces in this democratic coun- 
try, and fondly fancy their cool receptions abroad may be 
compensated for by their highly-flavored performances at 
home. 

The season has only begun, but the key-note has been 
struck by certain stockholders in the new opera-house, and 
The Raconteur may amuse himself in watching the outcome, 

The chances are that the monopolistic dudes will have to 
take a back seat. 





Theodore Thomas is said to have secured, during his 
recent visit to Germany, the services of Winkelmann and Scaria, 
of Vienna, and of Fraulein Merten, of Dresden, for a tour of 
the United States next spring. 
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Schumann and his Works. | 


Essay BY Louis EHLERT. 


’ Robert 





[Translated for The Musical Courier by H. D.] 

HIS fountain of Lieder bubbled forth with so much 

luxuriance that in a single year (1840) about one hundred and 
forty songs came into being, comprising ‘‘ Heine’s Liederkreis ” 
(‘‘Cyclus of Songs”), the ‘‘ Myrtles,” ‘‘ I. Kerner’s Liederreiche ” 
(‘* Row of Songs”), ‘‘ Liebesfrithling ” (‘‘ Springtime of Love”), 
‘* Eichendorff’s Liederkreis,” ‘‘Frauenliebe und Leber” 
(‘* Woman’s Life and Love”), ‘* Dichterliebe ” (‘‘ Poet’s Love”), 
and the first three volumes of ‘‘ Ballads and Romances,” the love- 
liest of all that he has sung for us. Much has been said of the 
difficulties encountered in the singing of Schumann’s songs. May I 
be permitted here to digress a moment ? All technique has but one 
aim—can have but one aim, to further the reproduction of the works 
of creative genius. The object is not to write as conveniently as pos- 
sible for the voice, but to express a poetic thought musically, restric- 
ted only in so far as this becomes possible without violating all the 
considerations of singing. That art of singing which abides 
with the de/ canfo and is unable to sing Bach, Beethoven, 
and Schumann, has not attained to the height of their period. 
It becomes its task to adapt itself to these new circumstances, 
to renounce the comfortable solfeggios, and acquire that poetic 
expression which they exact. And that this is possible we all 
know. I will only recall Stockhausen. Pianoforte technique at 
one time suffered a similar fate. When Chopin, Schumann and 
Liszt arose with their increased requirements, the Hummel school 
lifted up its voice. To-day one would be apt to smile at a pianist 
who should refer to the impossibility of playing Schumann. 
And just as he may be played, so may he also be sung. All the 
unsingable works that he has written form buta trifle. By far 
the greater part of his songs, his ‘‘ Peri,” the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of the 
Rose,” and his ‘‘ Faust,” offer scarcely any difficulties to the culti- 
vated singer. His was never the intention to call forth merely 
sensuous tone-effects, for he well knew that simple harmony and 
music, whose only aim it is to be singable, mean nothing. From 
these causes arises the endless tedium inflicted by the de/ canto 
literature which continues its ballad-singer woes and letter-car- 
rier popularity into our own day. He who stops to think of 
the taking of breath while composing a song may be every- 
thing else, but not a poet. To this assertion reply might be 
made that a real song composer does not reflect upon 
such things; they are born with them. Thus it was in 
the case of Morart, Schubert and the Italians. But I 
do not insist that Schumann was a song composer 
this sense. I merely maintain that it becomes the task of song 
technique to learn to sing songs like his. The Schumann Lied 
occupies a peculiar position. That self-absorption into the poetic 
local tone of a poem, cultivated in so high a degree by Schubert, 
is carried by Schumann to the certainty of personal experience. 
And with what slight means this is frequently accomplished may 
be seen in ‘‘ In der Fremde” (‘‘ In Strange Lands ”’), where the 
motion of apparently the simplest chords paints with stirring 
palpableness that ‘‘ lovely forest solitude ” in which the singer ‘‘ is 
known to no one more ;” or in the ‘‘ Mondnacht,” op. 39, where 
a few tones in the accompaniment —I can only repeat myself— 
paint in so life-like a manner the words ‘‘ It was as tho’ the 
Heaven had silently kissed the earth,” that every one must feel 
how the poet here, amid moonshine and gleam of blossoms, 
‘* spreads wide his wings.” All that is dreamy, tender and shy 
has never received so vivid an expression at the hands of musician 
before. And never, perhaps, dwelt there in any man so poetic a 
blush at the mysteries of his own destiny as in him. Lis actual 
expression during this time of ‘‘ Lieder” is that of a youth with 
all his cheering consciousness of power, his glimmering dawn, 
and his sadness of the springtime. In the old familiar poems 
which he employs in his ‘* Lieder” we are often surprised by a 
feeling of strangeness. They seem familiar to us, and again 
they donot. Here we have the heart-beat of the poet’s word set to 
music. All that remained unsolved by speech, the—I must be 
allowed the figure—aliquot tones of emotion which could not 
be reproduced by the poet resound through the music. At 
times we seem benumbed by the flash of certain emotional 
tones. Thus there appears in the lied ‘‘Es zog eine Hoch- 
zeit,” a strange tone (F sharp) in the ritornel of the accom- 
paniment. We cannot discriminate whether this tone vibrates 
from out of the wedding music—I have always felt it to be a 
distant stopped horn—or whether it is the toue of Fr. Schlegel’s 
poem which Schumann has chosen as motto for his Fantasia 


(op. 17): 


in 


Through all the tones that vibrate 
’Mid earth's gay varied dream, 
He who in secret listens 
Hears one soft tone resounding— 
one tone with which Schumann was much occupied, and which I 
would fain believe was that one he fancied he heard in his first 
hallucinations, an acoustic prophecy of his lamentable end. 
. . . But how much character this caught-up tone confets upon 
the lied! Similar instances of an indescribable poetic force 
might be quoted in great numbers at this period of hissong. Oc- 
casionally, Schumann evinced a tendency to tamper with his 
limits. He was tempted to discover how far he could carry this 
means of expression offered by his art. Von Wasielewski seems 
justified in expressing astonishment that any one could desire to 
compose lines like 

In Lapland there are filthy people, 

Flat-headed, loud-mouthed and small. 
He seems, however, to have overlooked the fact that the beginning 
and end of this poem are of a wondrously musical and lyric nature, 





and that the above lines are but an interpolation in narrative 
form. To be sure, the ‘‘squeaking and screaming” are unpar- 
donable, even in the guise of the evidently humorous spirit in which 
they are composed. Who does not, however, at times commit a 
breach of taste? But a distinction must be made here. Schumann 
occasionally composed a poem which, like the above, was 
in part musical, but containing several desperate verses with 
which the musician could accomplish nothing. He hoped by a 
fortunate jump to escape danger. Never could he, however, 
have considered capable of musical treatment a poem like that of 
Heine’s, with the piquant point : 
A sea of blue thoughts 
Pours itself over my heart, 
as did one of our most esteemed living composers—because music 
commands no means for expressing fancies like the iron- 
ical closing effect. In short, music can never be ironical, for it 
is incapable of dissimulation, and can always only say what it 
means. It may be witty; it becomes so in one passage from 
Glinka’s ‘‘ Kamarinskaja,” where apparently false trumpets are 
heard, which, however, in due course, assert their civil rights. 
{To be continued.] 








Mapleson’s Contracts. 

REPRESENTATIVE of Tue Musicat Covu- 

RIER called upon a well-known singer of Italian opera a few 
days ago, and the conversation drifted to the Mapleson injunc- 
tion suits. ‘‘ Do you know,” said the singer, relative to the sub- 
ject, ‘‘that Col. Mapleson’s method of making contracts ought 
to be shown up in order to protect singers? Singers, as a class, 
confine their accomplishments to singing; they are generous, 
spontaneous in character, and so have little practical knowledge 
of how to get on in the world. For this reason many and many 
a one has been caught in Colonel Mapleson’s contract-trap. 

‘*To show you that I know definitely what I am talking about,” 
the speaker earnestly went on, ‘‘I will give you my own expe- 
rience with Mapleson. I'll call him no names, such as monu- 
mental liar, but I will tell you facts, and then you can form your 

vn conclusions. 

‘About four years ago, I made a contract to sing for Mapleson, 
the agreement to be for three years. He wished to make it five, 
but I was not to be caught in that way. Well, after two years of 
singing, I found myself in London in the summer of last year; 
Colonel Mapleson was also there. As he makes his contracts, you 
are aware, they are subject to renewal. Just observe how the 
method works, and how the poor singer is placed at Mapleson’s 
mercy. 

‘*T was anxious at the time to learn if Mapleson intended to re- 
new his contract with me, as my three-years’ contract gave him 
the privilege to renew the agreement between us. I met Maple- 
son and asked him to tell me if he desired me for the next year. 

‘** My dear fellow,’ said he, with his usual unction, ‘I am ne- 
gotiating with the Amalgamated Society, and if I can get them, I 
probably shall not need your services. However, my dear fellow, 
I hope that you will stay in London for two or three weeks until 
I ascertain definitely whether I shall need you or not.’ 

** Well, I told Mapleson I would wait, although I wished to know 
at once whether or not he wanted me, so that in case he did not I 
might send word to my agents at Milan that I was open to en- 
gagements. You knowthat in all the European opera-houses en- 
gagements are made by August, so that it is very difficult for an 
artist to secure a place after that time. 

‘‘Well, the three weeks passed and again I saw Mapleson. He 
told me that he had made arrangements with the society for mem- 
bers of his company, but that he might need me after all You 
see how he managed the business. He had his privilege of re- 
newal and he held it over my head. I could do nothing. I 
waited a time to hear from him, but I got no word, and so set out 
for Italy. ‘To be sure, Mapleson had said at the last conversation 
referred to, ‘Now don’t run away from London, my dear fellow, 
for I may need you.’ I became tired of waiting and went to 
Italy. While I was in the Illyrian Alps I received a letter from 
Mapleson, which ran in effect: ‘I don’t know whether this letter 
will ever find you or not, but I am greatly put out by your run- 
ning away from London. I expect that I shall need you.’ 

‘*It was then the middle of September, and Mapleson well knew 
that the time had passed when I could make any European en- 
gagement for the reasons I have given you. So you see what his 
plan was? My contract called for an increased salary each year, 
and Mapleson undoubtedly thought that I would send back word 
that I would sing for; him for the same salary which I had had 
the year before. I simply wrote back that I would be ready to 
fulfill my engagement, and urging him to let me know whether or 
not he wanted me. 

‘*At that time I had an opportunity to go to Trieste with 
Mme. Wild, and did so. 

‘* Eight days after 1 wrote to Mapleson, I received word that J 
had been so tardy in answering his letter he had been obliged to 
send his prospectus on to New York two weeks before without 
my name appearing in it. Yet then he did not tell me whether 
he wished me or not. 

‘* At Trieste I telegraphed to him: ‘Do you want me or not? 
Answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.” To this I got no answer, and then 
I remained in Trieste the whole winter, out of an engagement. 

‘‘ That season was worth £2,000 to me, and for that amount, 
it seems to me, Mapleson in equity is indebted to me. You see 
how he played his cards, and what the result was. 

‘*I am not the first one who has suffered in this way from Maple- 





son. He has had singers on the rack under contracts subject to 





renewal in this way for eight years. One prominent singer was held 
in this way for years, who said to me recently, ‘I havesuffered tor 
tures from that man, have passed sleepless nights, and have sweat 
blood over his usage of me ; but, thank God, I am free now !’ ” 

‘*Poor Mme. Lablache!” the speaker continued. ‘‘She had 
one of those contracts with Mapleson. She told me all about it, 
and asked me what she should do. As she could get no direct, 
straightforward answer from Mapleson, I told her to sign with 
Abbey and bide the consequences. -Mapleson’s method of man- 
aging with singers in this matter of contracts is a shame, and the 
whole musical world ought to know about it. Where would I be 
now if I had not had foresight enough to refuse to sign a con- 
tract with Mapleson for more than three years ? 

The beautiful points in these renewal contracts is that a fair 
sum is promised for the first year, a better one for the second and 
a still better for the third, so that in the fifth the singer sees him- 
self the possessor of a great income. The attraction is a strong 
one. But when the singer finds at the beginning of his second 
year his sole hope with Mapleson is to offer to sing for the same 
salary as on the first year, then the light begins to dawn on him. 
He cannot get away from Mapleson, for there is the contract sub- 
ject to renewal at Mapleson’s pleasure, and Mapleson can hold the 
singer on the gui vive of agony until it is too late for another 
engagement, and then a whole season is lost. In any case, 
Mapleson does not say he does not want the singer, but simply 
leaves him in the lurch. I am talking no fiction, but the truth. 
I can show you Mapleson’s letters to me in the case of my own 
experience, and if you will call sometime I will go over them with 
I have a good legal case against him for my loss of £2000, 
I wish, 


you, 
but I shall not prosecute it, at least for the present. 
however, to warn all singers against Mapleson’s contracts, with 
their renewal clauses. It ought to be done in the interest of those 
who have to deal with him.” 

Colonel Mapleson, what have you to say about this? 








Temperaments in String Quartets. 
T is avery popular error that quartets of stringed 
instruments can perform four independent parts strictly in 
tune, and that a pianoforte or organ cannot. Although some 
pains were taken in the Popular Science Monthly to prove the 
necessary imperfection of our modern harmony, one rarely finds 
a violinist or singer that believes he is compelled to make conces- 
sions to his associates to hide defects that cannot be eliminated. 
Let a violoncellist and violinist tune together as perfectly as pos- 
sible, and it will be found that the C string of the one will 
not be in accord with the E string of the other. Any good 
pianoforte tunist will agree to the truth of this. Yet violinists 
mostly believe that they do not use the open string in this case, 
because of the change of quality of tone that an open string 
The real truth is, the sound of the open string here is 
It is used freely enough when the music is in 


gives. 
much too sharp. 
a key with sharps. 

If the strings of a cello are damped and the instrument is swung 
in such a manner that the air inside the shell is agitated, on lis- 
tening it will be found to produce the note G. A violin shell will 
give out D. As, however, shells slightly differ in size (so that a 
violin might give out a C sharp), it is evident that this is a mere 
accidental coincidence, which does not bear upon the fact that 
the cello is in the key of G and the violin in that of D. For this 
knowledge is found by a comparison of the ratios of the two 
scales and comparing them with the notes made by the open 
strings of the two instruments. These are so well known that 
they need not here be quoted. It is sufficient to point out that 
the difference between any two adjacent keys (as, for instance, G 
proceeding to D) does not consist merely in the raising of one note 
a semitone, but also in the raising of another note a small interval. 
Hence it is that the E string of the violin forms no part of the 
scale of G. Therefore the violin is not tuned in the key of G, 

Modern music is only made possible by ignoring such differ- 
ences, as, for instance, those between E the third of C; E the 
keynote ; E, the seventh of F sharp, &c., &c. It treats them all 
as virtually alike. They are synonyms, and are used synchro- 
nously, though it is known that the rapidity of their vibrations is 
not synchronous. 

A composer writing in the key of C inserts in one continu- 
ous passage the chords of E minor, A minor, D minor, 
G major and C major, undeterred by the manifest incon- 
gruities that must result in the attempt to render such a passage 
perfectly in tune. In fact, the diatonic notes of the major scale 
are all treated as veritable keynotes, although it is easy to see, 
for instance, that the chords of A minor, formed from that of 
C major, by retaining the C and E, and adding an A, differs in 
pitch from the chord of A minor, formed from that of A major. 

Stringed instrument performers may render any such chords 
isolatedly, perfectly in tune; but not as they are combined by 
composers. And as modern music becomes more and more de- 
pendent upon dissonances, the chances of making such advantages 
greatly available daily become less and less. 

Stringed instrument performers and vocalists in the attempt to 
satisfy their ears and those of their auditors make temperaments 
now in one manner now in another, while the pianoforte allows of 
only one form of temperament out of many. Yet to silence the 
pianoforte on the ground that it is out of tune, and rejoice in the 
string quartet in the belief that it is employs just intonation, is 
to indulge in ignorant bliss—to revel in a fool's paradise. 

S. AUSTEN PEARCE. 





-——Annie Louise Cary Raymond will spend the greater 
part of the winter in Washington. 
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PERSONALS. 





Busy SHERWOOD,—Wm. H. Sherwood has numerous 
engagements on hand. He has given the first of a course of 
three recitals devoted to the earlier sonatas of Beethoven, which 
occur at Miller's rooms, and on November 23 starts a Western 
In Chicago he is announced to perform the ‘* Em- 
peror” concerto with the Beethoven Club. He is to play for the 
Virginia State Teachers’ Convention at Richmond, and in other 
Mr. Sherwood is a 


concert trip. 


neighboring cities during Christmas week. 
busy, a very busy man. 

A TRIUMPHANT CAREER.—Sarasate, the gifted violinist, 
will visit Russia this month, and probably remain there until 
March. He will visit Paris in March, and London in April. 
Wherever he appears he achieves a great triumph. 


Music AND MILK.—It is pleasant to report the mixture 
of music and milk. Herr Vogl, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, 
has a model farm at Deixlfurt, and is said to be quite as proud of 


He 
has just been awarded a silver medal for superior farms. Hurrah ! 


the milk he sends to market as he is of his musical abilities. 


for the two m's—music and milk ! 

A SKILLFUL YOUNG PLAYER.—Miss May E. Reilly 
achieved an excellent success as the pianiste at basso Mahoney's 
recent benefit concert in Although not twenty, she 
showed the skill and repose of a mature artist, and overcame 


the difficulties in Brassin's transcription of the ‘‘ Feurzauber 


Boston. 


with much ease. 
and her unassuming manner gained the sympathy of all who 


She played with intelligence and expression, 


heard her. 

HER NEW DEPARTURE.—Following in Aimée’s footsteps 
Mrs. Zelda Seguin-Wallace is reported to have decided to retire 
from the operatic stage at the close of this season, and will adopt 
the dramatic profession. She thinks she will star next season in 
a new version of ‘* Oliver Twist” and ‘‘ The Boyhood of Riche- 
* It seems from this that the dernier ressort of worn-out 
How will actors like this? 


lieu.’ 
singers is to be the stage. 

AN INTERESTING YOUNG LADY.—Much comment has 
been raised in Boston on the recent appearance of Miss Amy 
Marcy Cheney, a young pianiste of sixteen. She is a native of 
the Hub, and has studied under Perabo & She is 
said to play with great intelligence, and to have some talent for 


Baermann. 


composition. 


A DoustruL RUMOR.—There may well be some doubt 
expressed about the report that Herr Pollini, manager of the 
Hamburg Stadt theatre, has offered Anton Rubinstein 500,000 
marks for a five months’ concert tour of 200 concerts in Amer- 
ica, 200,000 marks of which he has agreed to deposit with a 
Hamburg banker, before the great pianist starts. As yet it is 
said Rubinstein has not given a decided answer to the offer. Is 
this a canard, or the beginning of a well-planned system of sensa- 
tional advertising. 

GROSCHEL’S CAREER.—J. W. Groschel, recently de- 
ceased, who founded the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music in 1865, 
was born in Duseldorf in 1807, but was soon taken to Vienna 
and placed under his uncle’s care. He conducted opera in Paris 
and London, and was afterward a kappelmeister in Switzerland 
for twenty-five years. When he came to this country first 
he taught 


1865 


in Florida and Alabama, removing to Brooklyn in 
His two daughters are excellent musicians. Professor 
Groschel had a large heart, and did much good to impecunious 
brother-laborers in the art. He is the author of several works 
that have achieved great popularity. 


INNES AS A “ MASHER.” —It appears from all reports 
that Fred Innes, the trombone player of Gilmore's Band, has 
created quite a flutter in the breasts of the young ladies of Louis- 
ville. They have fought for front seats day after day, written 
letters to him, obtained introductions, and done other things of a 
foolish kind. So far has this thing proceeded that the papers have 
Naturally enough, Innes’s success has set 


all the young men rabid, and the Courier-Journal has made an 


even taken hold of it. 


ass of itself by attacking Innes’s character, when it is generally 
conceded that Innes has no fault but his talent, and has in no 
way encouraged the ardent advances of the soft-headed Louisville 


ladies. 


BACK FROM VIENNA.—Miss_ Fanny Bloomfield, 
of Chicago, Iil., returned to this country recently from 
a five years’ residence in Vienna, where she has enjoyed 
pianoforte instruction under Professor Leschetitzky, husband 
and teacher of Essipoff. She has earned for herself the 


excellent opinions of Vienna critics, is an interesting player, 
whose performances of the first movement of Henselt’s concerto, 
which we had the pleasure of hearing, was marked by vigor 
and musicianliness. It is to be hoped we may soon enjoy an op- 


portunity of hearing her in public. 


LAMBERT CONCERTIZING.—Alexander Lambert, the 
young pianist, has been concertizing lately in conjunction with 
Joseph Joachim, the great violinist. They gave a soirée at 


Goettingen, and while it isa matter of course that Joachim was re- 
ceived with the greatest of enthusiasm, it is worthy of mention that 
Lambert held his own and captured a good deal of applause. 


BALTIMORE'S ACCOMPLISHED PIANISTE.—Miss Carrie 
Barbier, an accomplished pianiste, residing in the Monumental 
City, has decided to receive pupils for pianoforte instruction. 
Miss Barbier will undoubtedly succeed in her career, as she is 
gifted with splendid musical talents, and has acquired a sympa- 








thetic touch and excellent technique, and pupils under instruction 
from her will learn something about piano playing. 

CoweEN’s VISIT PosTPONED.—Musicians will be sorry 
to hear that F. H. Cowen has postponed his visit to America for 
the present. He may come here in the spring, but he is now 
about to visit Germany once more for the performance of his 
Scandinavian Symphony at Cologne, Dresden and Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, which will take up the larger portion of the present 
winter. 

WHERE MIssS MorGAN Is.—Miss Maud Morgan, the 
young harpiste, now plays with her father, at the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Sixty-sixth street and Madison avenue. 

THREE YEARS IN STUTTGART.—Miss Mary Garlichs, 
a young pianiste, a native of St. Louis, Mo., returned to this 
city this season, after having studied at Stuttgart under Dionys 
Pruckner for three years. She spent the past summer in acquir- 
ing the finishing touch from the hands of the great master, Liszt. 
We had the pleasure of listening to her interpretation of the first 
movement of the Schumann concerto, a very fine performance, in- 
deed. She possesses a good technique, and the careful and neat 
execution of the Stuttgart Conservatory. 

GEORGE'S BOLD SIMILE.—George Alfred Townsend says, 
in his ‘‘ Broadway Note-Book,” that Miss Josephine Yorke 
sings with all her conscience and a voice like a ripe pippin saved 
for winter eating}! We have heard of feeding upon lips, but 
never upon voice! Again, if the voice is so mellow as all that, it 
must by like Lady Jane's chorus, ‘‘ already decaying.” And if 
that voice is ready for winter use, it must be a very cold day for 
the owner thereof. Perhaps, after all, we don’t understand the 
simile. 

DR. PEARCE BETTER,—Dr. S. Austen Pearce is recover- 
ing from his recent accident. For the two last Sundays he has 
presided at the organ, playing with his left hand, the right being 
disabled. 

SCALCHI IN “LA GIOCONDA.”—Mme, Scalchi will ap- 
pear in Ponchielli's opera, ‘‘ La Gioconda,” in the role of Za 
Cieca, This interesting and successful work will shortly be per- 
formed at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

“SEMIRAMIDE” AT THE METROPOLITAN.—At the 
Metropolitan Opera House the success of Mr. Abbey’s fall sea- 
son will not be complete without several performances of 
‘* Semiramide” with Mmes. Sembrich and Scalchi. 

GOUNOD’s LOVE OF POETRY.—Charles Gounod, whose 
life-work will no doubt be the opera of ‘‘ Faust,” is said to be a 
poet in his leisure hours. He reads verse admirably, if friends 
are to be believed. He is said co have completed his new ora- 
torio, ‘* Life and Death.” 

A Goop MusIciaN.—Adolph Neuendorff seems to have 
Whether he will be 
elected to succeed Henschel as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Concerts, is yet a matter of doubt. 
and director. 


decided to settle permanently in Boston. 


He is a good musician 


A DELIGHTFUL “SELIKA.”—A St. Petersburg musical 
critics writes: ‘‘It is Verdi with his ‘ Aida,’ and Meyerbeer 
with his ‘ L’Africaine,’ who inaugurated the Italian opera season 
here. Meyerbeer sought long and far for a Se/ika, but Mme. 
Durand would have delighted the composer's heart. She has 
returned with all her fine qualities both as singer and actor, with 
her sonorous yet warm voice, and her penetrating accent. The 
public received her with the greatest enthusiasm. 


DE VERE’S CONTRACT.—Clementina De Vere, says a re- 
cent issue of // 7vovatore, has concluded a contract with Maple- 
son for the company that it is said will inaugurate’ the new Italian 
Theatre that is now being built on the Thames, in London. 
De Vere will be one of the prime donne. Her contract will begin 
on April 1, 1884, and after the London season she will come to 
this city and then return for a second season to London in April, 
1885. 

AN APPRECIATIVE LITTLE LISTENER.—In Sophr's me- 
moirs is the following. ‘‘ At the rehearsals of my Oratorio my 
little girl of eight years attended. She remained quiet until the 
final number, which was a fugue; then her eyes grew bright and 
she listened with sustained attention. We concluded that she had 
a penchant for music of a severe character, and asking her about 
it, she replied: ‘Oh! no, papa, but I know when that piece is 
finished, we go directly to the house for dinner !’” 

SUCCESSFUL IN COVENT GARDEN.—Miss Josephine 
Lawrence has been playing at the Covent Garden concerts with 
more than ordinary success. She is a pianiste with easy execu- 
tion and much refinement of style. The critics spoke well of her 
playing. 

CARL Rosa’s DINNER PARTY.—Carl Rosa recently gave 
a very interesting dinner party toa number of his intimate friends. 
The peculiarity of the occasion consisted in that every one who 
sat at the table found at the side of his glass a telephonic ear- 
tube, by which, during the process of eating, they could hear 
Balfe’s *‘ Bohemian Girl,” which was then being sung at the the- 
atre two miles away. 


BERTINI'S SuItT.«-Signor Bertini, a tenor new to the 
American public, whom Mr. Mapleson brought over this season, 
has been discharged by his, manager in a rather summary manner. 
Mr. Mapleson says Bertini made a lamentable failure on his first 
appearance, and he desires to put an end to the contract. Signor 
Bertini, however, has sued the Colonel for $50,000 damages, 





alleging Mapleson had maliciously broken his contract with Ber- 





tini, and by- his letter and act of dismissal had injured him in 
reputation, 

ARMAND CREVE’S EXPERIMENT.—Armand Crevé has 
had the satisfaction of trying as an experiment in the schools of 
Paris a system of his of musical notation. Some of the journals 
designate it plainly as anti-musicale. Its fate is soon likely to 
be sealed. 

SUCCESSFUL AS ARNOLD.—Le Ménestre/ says the tenor 
Escalais made his début a} the Paris opera in the role of Arnold 
in ‘‘ William Tell,” and obtained marked success. Notwithstand- 
ing he gives out the high-chest C with ease, the young tenor 
phrases with taste, and gave the air in the fourth act with real 
beauty and effect. 

GoopBy TO His VIOLIN.—Waldemar Meyer, the re- 
nowned violinist, is to bid goodby to his violin playing and go 
to the stage. He discovered that he has a very fine and high 
tenor voice, which is being cultivated now, and he will probably 
sing in public next season. 


A New ROMANTIC OPERA.—Adolph Mohr, conductor of 
the Hamburg Thalia Theatre, has finished libretto and music of 
a new romantic opera, entitled ‘* Loreley.” 

LILLIAN NORTON IN BosTON.—On last Saturday night a 
week ago at the Boston Symphony concert great interest was centred 
onthe appearance of Lillian Norton Gower, known on the Contin- 
ent as Giglio Nordica. Mrs. Gower made her début in Boston 


some five years ago. Iler husband is a millionaire. 


ORDERED TO MEXICO.—Horace J. Wetherrell, the well- 
known singer in Cincinnati, is now in very poor health. He has 
been ordered to Mexico by his physicians, who look upon his 
case as serious. 

THEIR NEW OPERA.—Gilbert and Sullivan have sworn 
not to reveal the name even of the opera on which they are now 
engaged. Mr. Sullivan composes in a rural retreat, unknown 
even to his most intimate friends. 


A NEW. PIANOFORTE QUINTET.—Anton Urspruch has 
finished a pianoforte quintet, which will be performed for the 
first time at Carlsruhe in the near future. 


PLEASANT MME. SEMBRICH.—Mme. Sembrich, besides 
having won her way as a singer of extraordinary merit, has also 
gained the good will of her associates by her suavity and bright 
manners. A gentleman who had heard of the singer when she 
was still under Marchesi as a pupil, in Vienna, was in London 
on one occasion when the attention of Colonel Mapleson was 
called to Mme. Sembrich by Bevignani, who spoke of Mme. 
Sembrich’s brilliant abilities, and told the Colonel that it would be 
one of the best possible investments for him to secure the singer. 
‘* Mapleson pooh-poohed the idea,” said the gentleman, ‘‘and 
said that although Sembrich might be a good singer, she would 
never do for him. That was an instance which befalls Mapleson 
often—he can’t see ahead. He is shrewd in many things, yet in 
others he makes capital blunders. And this was certainly one of 
them, for he might have had Sembrich then for a mere song.” 

STAGNO AND CAMPANINI.—A strong rivalry exists be- 
tween Signori Stagno and Campanini at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Campanini is spreading his feathers and strutting about, 
determined that his plumage shall stand higher, and shine more 
brilliantly than that of any other male bird on the Abbey stage. 
Naturally enough, Signor Stagno does not tamely submit to this 
almighty sort of business; he has been accustomed to a different 
state of affairs, used to having a few rights, and, ‘* having, dare 
maintain,” as Sir William Jones would say. The question is, not 
which of the two shall rule the roost, for Signor Stagno has no desire 
to rule or ruin, but the issue is whether Signor Campanini will suc- 
ceed in making Signor Stagno submit to his over-weening vanity and 
dictation. It is hardly a question, however, for Signor Stagno has 
been trained to a vigorous assertion of his rights. And withal, un- 
like many musical celebrities, he is very level about the head, and 
among politicians would pass for a shrewd wire-puller. For this 
reason he always has expended, and will undoubtedly continue to 
expend, all the push, energy and even money—legitimately— 
which may be necessary to advance him in his profession. At 
least, so say those who know him. Signor Campanini cannot 
make him budge aninch. Should he persist in his endeavor to 
override Signor Stagno, he will have his heart and mind and 
hands full. The members of Mr. Abbey’s company are watching 
the march of events with unalloyed interest, and some of them 
would be ‘‘ tickled to death” to see Signor Stagno ‘‘lay out” 
Signor Campanini—metaphorically speaking. Now, gentlemen, 
we are not fond of gore, yet if gore it is to be, we will lend you 
our pen wherewith to stab each other’s—reputation. We will, 
however, urge on you an ounce of precaution, and simply say : 
Signor Campanini, don’t be so obstreperous, or Signor Stagno 
may some day leave you in the cold. 


A Busy MaAn.—C. H. Matthews, the treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is Mr. Abbey's right-hand man, and 
nowadays he has his hands full. On Saturday Mr. Matthews 
was tearing around the new opera-house with his hands overflow- 
ing with bills, documents representing gas, plaster, music, car- 
penter work, painting, art, literature and science, in such a mul- 
tifarious form that anyone but the clear-headed treasurer would 
have been appalled at the company he found himself in. ‘‘ Bills, 
bills, nothing but bills,” he repeated softly, as he disappeared 
from view with the terrible load. All we have to remark is that 
Mr. Abbey, an Akron man, is fortunate in having Mr. Matthews, 
an Akron man, as his first lieutenant in the war of the opera- 
houses. 
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‘* LOHENGRIN.” 
HEN we advised the rulers of Italian opera in 
this city, in our last week's issue, to produce modern works 
instead of the hackneyed old Italian operas, and predicted unfail- 
ing success for such an improvement, this prophecy was destined 
to become verified the same evening of the appearance of last 
week’s Musica Courter. The Metropolitan Opera House 
since its opening night has not yet held such a large and intelli- 
gent audience as was the case last Wednesday night consequent 
upon the production of Wagner's ‘‘ Lohengrin.” This fact ought 
to be sufficient inducement for Mr. Abbey to continue in the path 
he has so successfully entered, and for Colonel Mapleson to soon 
follow in Mr. Abbey's footsteps. 
If thus the financial result of this advance movement was an 
extremely satisfactory and gratifying one, we are doubly sorry, as 
impartial and independent chroniclers of the event, not to be able 
to announce the same artistic result. Wagner, during last 
Wednesday's performance of his most inspired work, must have 
turned over in his grave several times at the continuous flattening 
of the chorus and their rhythmic indecision ; at the faults in the 
now lowered orchestra and their poor accompaniments. Both 
chorus and orchestra are such important factors in Wagner's 
works that it seems almost unpardonable that their part had not 
been more thoroughly rehearsed, for insufficient rehearsing alone 
could have been the cause of such atrociously bad singing and 
playing as that by which the first act of the opera was murdered. 
The invisible orchestra, the conductor of which, Signor Vianesi, 
however, appeared to be the most conspicuous person in the whole 
performance, did not prove to be a success, as the violins sounded 
entirely too thin. They will have to be numerically augmented or 
raised to their former altitude ; but a still more necessary improve- 
ment will have to be made among the wood-wind quartet, who 
were distressingly out of tune among themselves. Signor Vianesi, 
the conductor, consequently labored under great difficulties, and 
it must be acknowledged that he did wonderful work, considering 
that he had not only to conduct this ill-trained body of performers 
and singers, but also, as there did not seem to be any stage man- 
agement at all, had to perform the duties of stage manager. If 
he had not known his score from memory, a fact which is highly 
to his credit, the performance, we think, would have had to be re- 
peatedly interrupted, so bad was the ensemble, He therefore de- 
served the laurel wreath that was tendered him after the introduc- 
tion to the third act, in token of his excellent conducting, but we 
may add that several of his “emi did not coincide with those 
taken by the acknowledgedly good German conductor's. 

Of the principal personages in the performance, the Z/sa of 
Mme. Nilsson was sung with pure but cold voice, and of the 
dreamy and poetic character of the role the ‘‘ Swedish Nightin- 
gale " does not seem to have much conception. Signor Campa- 
nini as Lohengrin was somewhat better than we had feared. He 
sang with great precaution, but neither his voice nor his histri- 
onic powers are sufficient for the requirements of the noble knight 
of the Grailimpersonation. Mme. Fursch-Madi made an excel- 
lent Ortrud ; she both sang and acted well, and the dramatic scene 
in the opening of the second act, therefore, was a complete suc- 
cess. Signor Kaschmann as 7e/ramund also was satisfactory, 
more, however, in the second than in the first act. The Aig of 
Signor Novare was weak ; the part lies too high for him and he 
does not always sing in tune. Signor Contini as /era/d/, on the 
other hand, sang very well; his voice is not very powerful, but 
what there is of it is of good quality, and he uses it like an art- 
ist. The mise-en-scéne was excellent, but where was the organ 
that is to receive the bridal procession when it enters the church ? 

‘* FAUST.” 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, on Friday evening, ‘‘ Faust” 
was again presented. It was an early morning performance of 
‘* Faust,” for it was not over until after twelve. Mme. Nilsson 
achieved a marked success, as before, in the role of Margherita. 
Still she did not sing invariably true, but she managed her voice 
with skill, and acted with much dramatic force. Her ‘ prison 
scene” was perhaps more successful than her ‘‘ garden scene.” 
Her Margherita is a highly artistic and interesting personation, 
and the applause showered upon her was all thoroughly deserved. 
Mme. Scalchi’s Siede/ was not so effective as usual, but her voice 
never fails to impress and move the audience. She was particu- 
larly good in the opening of the fourth act. Mme. Lablache 
gave an excellent personation of the role of A/artha, albeit her 
acting was here and there somewhat extravagant. She is cer- 
tainly a valuable member of Mr. Abbey's troupe. 

Of the male artists not much need be written. Del Puente’s 
Valentino isa fine, effective and manly performance. He is, 
perhaps, inclined to force too much the higher notes of his regis- 
ter. His death scene merits special mention. The A/ephisto- 

pheles of Signor Navara compares favorably with that of any 
other singer who has appeared on the New York stage for a 
number of years. His singing and acting were particularly fine 
throughout the evening. There is not much to be said of Signor 
Campanini. His Faust is no longer enjoyable ; notwithstanding 
that most of the music that belonged to the role was transposed 
below the regular keys, it was only with great struggles that he 
pulled through the opera decently. His voice is gone, and the 
sooner he grasps this fact the better for his reputation. The ‘‘Salve 
dimora” was a farce. It was good, by the bye, to read in the 


Herald that ‘‘Campanini wisely transposed some of the high 
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which took away from itall its beauty and warmth. In fact it may be 
said that several members of the opera were transposed to ac- 
commodate various singers. 

The scenery was excellent ; the male far better than the fe- 
male chorus, while the orchestra played well, but often with too 
much force. The reed-wind instruments are not particularly 
grateful to the ear, but the strings and brass are excellent. Signor 
conducted with skill and discretion. The sunken 
orchestra is an improvement. 


Vianesi 


‘*LA TRAVIATA,” 

The Saturday matinee at the Metropolitan Opera House was 
crowded, chiefly by ladies, who enjoyed a highly satisfactory per- 
formance of Verdi’s threadbare work. Mme. Sembrich’s Violetta is 
as remarkable a performance as her other roles, and, if anything, 
she imbues the character with more passion than she does either 
The ‘‘Ah fors e lin” was delivered techni- 

Mr. Capoul attempted to sing 4//redo, but 
made a miserable vocal failure of it. With so much better ma- 
terial at his disposal we cannot understand how the director can 
continue to impose worn-out tenors upon the public. 

The Germont of Del Puente was a dignified representation of 
that role, and as there is nothing extraordinarily difficult in the 
vocal part, the signor pleased everybody. We are anxious to 
hear the artists at the Opera House in new roles in new operas. 
It becomes tiresome to pay attention to the same class of operas 
week after week. 


L£ivira or Lucia. 
cally nearly perfect. 


‘* LOHENGRIN.” 

Monday night's repetition of ‘* Lohengrin’s’ 
hardly less successful in point of attendance than its predecessor. 
The whole house was well filled, and the absence of the well- 
known and chronic ‘‘deadhead” was remarkably conspicuous. 
The performance itself went, of course, a trifle more smoothly 
than the one referred to above, but the chorus was still very un- 
certain and bad. It seems to us that some of its Italian mem- 
bers not only lack the musical education, but also the good will 
to sing the German master’s music correctly, for we can hardly 
imagine that under Vianesi’s really good conducting these contin- 
ous breaks could occur, if all of the chorus members were willing 
to do their very best. 

Mme. Nilsson was in excellent voice, and so, indeed, were 
Mme. Fursch-Madi and Signor Kaschman. Signor Campanini 
also sang better than he has done since his return to this country. 
The public manifested considerable enthusiasm, very often, of 


performance was 


course, as usual at the wrong moments. 





Academy of Musie. 
‘* LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX.” 
The time worn ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix” was presented at the 
Academy of Music on Monday evening, the 5th inst. It has 
ceased to be interesting even to the most ardent admirers of 
Italian opera. Mme. Gerster, in the title-rdle, gave a brilliant 
rendering of the music, and was once encored. Miss Josephine 
Yorke was heard to very good advantage, and will no doubt prove 
a really valuable member of Mr. Mapleson’s opera company. 
Signor Galassi and Signor Lombardelli did with the music what 
Altogether the performance was successful, albeit 


was possible. 
the music was somewhat of a bore. 

‘* RIGOLETTO.” 
A fair-sized audience attended the second performance of 
‘* Rigoletto” at the Academy of Music on Wednesday night last, 
and was rewarded with a peculiar performance on the part of all 
the artists (if we may call some of them artists), with the excep- 
tion of Mme. Gerster, who sang and acted in incomparable style 
the role of Giida, 
This vocalist and artist, who possesses a remarkably tender, 
sympathetic and highly-cultivated voice, and whose intellectual 
grasp of the intentions of the composer is unexcelled, gave a 
delightful rendition of her role, and in addi:ion to the purely tech- 
nical display of vocalization, abounding in roulades and trills 
which require unusual dexterity, and in woich she succeeded with- 
out exception, she demonstrated her ability as an actress of great 
merit. 
She was frequently and deservedly encored. 
sang parts of the music written for the Dude; we say parts for 
his mezzo voice is not sufficiently cultivated to do justice 
to the tender and passionate music of the score, and this de- 
ficiency was most painfully noticed in the concerted parts, but in 
his solos, especially in those numbers where he can hover around 
the high register, he fairly captured the adulation of the gods 
and the dead-heads (of whom, by the way, there were enough to 
make up quite a good-sized battalion of State militia), and like 
an honest modern tenor of the old Italian school, he always took 
up a position near the foot-lights whenever an A or a B flat came 
within his grasp, to give proper tribute to it. 
Signor Falletti is endowed with a large and powerful, we may 
even say remarkable, tenor voice, pure in quality and voluminous 
in quantity ; but he should make it a practice to practise his parts 
in order not to add to a conductor’s duties. As it is at the 
Academy of Music this season, Signor Arditi has sufficient to do 
to preserve the ensemble, and it is asking too much of him 
to require him to give the musical cue toa singer. Signor Fal- 
letti knows absolutely nothing about dramatic action; he can go 
through a mock love scene like every Italian tenor, or rather like 
every Italian, but that amounts to little if he is so crude in other 
respects that he does not even know how to bow when he retires 
after an encore, but simply turns his back to his admirers and 
leaves them with no considerations for their feelings. 
Signor Bellati was a dire and tiresome Regolleto, 


Signor Falletti 


Where, oh 


Some of the singers did not know their entrances and exits, 
and were so deficient in their Barts that the prompter was com- 
pelled to call out loud, a most disagreeable phenomenon at any 


performance. 
LA GAZZA LADRA, 


Nothing could show more strikingly the change that has come 
over our operatic audiences than the lukewarm reception ac- 
corded to,Rossini’s ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,” the archaic novelty which 
Mme. Patti chose to make her first appearance in at the Acad- 
emy on Friday. The prima donna herself was overwhelmed 
with applause when she first came forward and after her arias ; 
but the opera was found too trivial and barren even by those who 
still consider ‘‘ Sonnambula” and as masterworks, 
Every seat was taken on Friday, but we doubt if the house will 
be half full when next this opera is given. Mr. Mapleson did 
not seem to expect that it would prove a success, for the scenery 
in which he dressed it was ridiculously shabby, and the numer- 
ous hitches and blunders furnished the audience with more en- 
tertainment than the opera itself. The magpie seemed to be at- 
tached to one of the cables from the Brooklyn bridge, and the 
cage could not be kept in its place by the united efforts of several 
attendants. 

The story of the opera (which had not been heard in 
very simple. A girl 
spoon to pawn. At 
The girl is accord- 


‘* Favorita” 


America for a generation) is servant 
receives from her father a_ silver 
the same time a magpie stealsa silver spoon. 
ingly suspected of the theft and.condemned to death, but saved at 
the last moment, through the discovery of the magpie’s secret. 
This is a trivial plot for a three-hour opera, but not nearly as 
trivial as the music, which consists of a dozen melodies of the 
simplest description and nothing else, besides a desert of dreary 
secco-recitative. Verily, if our ancestors were fond of such stuff, 
they must have been very childish in their tastes. ‘‘ The Barber 
of Seville” appears, in comparison, like a work of genius. As for 
the performers, only two of them were fully satisfactory. Mme. 
Patti sang with her well-known ease of execution, beauty of tone, 
and amazing agility in ornamental passages. Her acting also was 
full of interest and well sustained. Sig. Galassi sang and acted 
his part with all the finish and impressiveness that his admirers 
expected. But the bass, Cherubino, sang with a husky voice that 
lacked power and resonance, while Sig. Vicini, the tenor, made a 
complete fiasco. Mis high notes reminded one of the squeaking 
tones of a boy-baby; and his actions and gestures were conven- 
tional. Chorus and orchestra had little to do, and did that little 
well enough. The overture begins with a drum solo, in regard 
to which the story goes that it was considered such a bold innova- 
tion when the opera was first produced that an orthodox fanatic 
went about with the intention of shooting Rossini. If he had 
shot the opera he would have done the world a service. 
LUCIA. 

American ladies seem to have an everlasting affection for 
‘* Lucia,” for no matter how time-worn both plot and music 
are, the opera never fails to draw a good matinée public. Such 
was also the case on Saturday afternoon at the Academy of Music, 
in spite of the bad state of the weather. 

The main attraction of the performance itself centered, of 
course, in Mme. Gerster’s charming interpretation of the title- 
role. Nothing new can or need be said about it, but it must be 
stated that she seems ever to be growing in favor with the public, 
and especially with the female portion of it. Mme. Valerga, in 
the small and ungrateful role of attendant, was satisfactory. The 
same cannot be said of the Zdgardo of Signor Vicini, who can 
neither sing nor act his part. The Ashton of Signor Galassi on, 
the other hand, was a remarkably good impersonation and de- 
served the rich applause it elicited. Signor Lombardeili was a 
satisfactory Raimondo, but Signor Rinaldini, as Arturo, looked 

Chorus and orchestra were good. 

TROVATORE.” 


better than he sang or acted. 
“! 
Half an hour before the beginning of the opera, which was to 
be ‘*‘ Traviata,” with Mme. Patti as Violet/a, it was given out 
at the Academy of Music that the great diva had taken a cold 
and was unable to sing, and that ‘‘Il Trovatore,” with Mme. 
Pappenheim, as Leonora, had been substituted. This piece of 
news, about which, however, some of us were not surprised, as 
Mr. Mapleson would have wished us to be, was met with general 
dissatisfaction on the part of the large body of people that had 
evidently come only on purpose to hear Patti. For when they 
learned that there was to be no Patti, a general rush for the box- 
office ensued, and there was quite a crush and excitement among 
the multitude of those who wanted and received back their en- 
trance money. 
Inside of the Academy there were more empty than full seats, 
and this fact seemed to have also something to do with the per- 
formance, which was less spirited than the previous representa- 
tion of ‘‘ Trovatore” by the same artists, with the exception of 
Signor Bello, who had taken the part of A/anrico in place of 
Signor Vicini. He alone made a decided success with his so- 
called high-chest C in the ‘* Di quella pira,” after which he was 
encored. 
To-night Mme. Gerster is to appear in ‘‘ Martha.” 





In Adairsville, Tenn., on Tuesday night, the 6th, the 
Platter Concert Troupe (consisting of L. J. Platter, of Moberly, 
Mo., his wife and two children, and T. M. Suggs, of Henderson 
County, Ky.), gave an exhibition. The receipts were small and 
the hall was refused for Wednesday night. On Wednesday 
evening Platter and Suggs had a difficulty in their room at a 
hotel, and in presence of Platter’s wife and children, when Suggs 
stabbed Platter in the abdomen, killing him instantly. Suggs 











notes in the ‘ Salve dimora, 


when the whole aria was transposed, 


where, was Galassi ? 





was promptly arrested. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











The Philharmonic’s First Concert. 
f pee foremost musical organization, the Philhar- 


monic Society, gave the first concert of its forty-second sea- 
son on last Saturday night, preceded as usual by a ‘‘ Public Re- 
hearsal” on the previous afternoon. Of course it rained ; it usu- 
ally does on Philharmonic concert nights, but surer than ever on 
the first afternoon and evening of the season. In spite of this 
drawback the Academy of Music on both occasions was crowded, 
as it is a well-known fact that the subscription which for recent 
years has been constantly on the increase, has now reached such 
a climax that many orders cannot be filled and good seats are at a 
premium. This fact, more than any amount of comment, speaks 
in favor also of the, increase of genuine musical culture among 
our better classes, and gives foundation to the hope that on some 
not too distant day the masses will begin to participate in this 
noble movement, and that thus gradually the American people 
will become a musical nation. 

The programme of the first concert of the season very appro- 
priately opened with Bach, the fundamental and corner-stone 
among the names of the chosen in music. His Toccata in F, in 
the garb of the modern orchestra in which it has been clad with 
the most devout spirit and with consummate skill by Esser, was 
played by the members of the Philharmonic under the energetic 
and inspiriting yet safe guidance of Theodore Thomas with ab- 
solute grandeur. Both dynamically and rhythmically the per- 
formance was simply wonderful,.and if only the 32-foot pedal 
stops of an organ could have been added to sustain more espe- 
cially the organ-points, the effect would have been overpowering. 

3ach was followed by Beethoven, who was represented, as in 
the opening concert of two years ago, by his fourth, the B flat 
symphony. ‘The performance also of this work did not have a 
Mr. Thomas’ fempi were well chosen, and the orchestra 
followed his intentions with the minutest attention to detail ; 
especially well played was the beautiful Adagio and Scherzo. Of 
the other two orchestral works on the programme one was the 


flaw. 


novelty of the evening, namely, a ballad, entitled ‘‘ La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,” after Keat’s weird and beautiful ballad by A. 
C. Mackenzie. The Scotch composer has given us 
manuscript interesting 


young 
composition an extremely 
if not an absolutely great work. He seems to us to have caught 
the fantastic spirit of Keat's ballad which, indeed, is imbued 
with much that must attract the fancies of a composer, but has 
failed to follow the form of his prototype, and, in fact, has not 
His so-called *‘ ballad” is certainly more 


in this 


attained to any form. 
of a free fantasia than what is usually understood by a ballad, 
of which Chopin’s four pianoforte works of this denomination 
are the model-types. There is, however, otherwise no lack of 
ability discernible in this orchestral fantasia. Mr. Mackenzie came 
when he was a 


to Germany mere child of ten years, and all his 


early training was received there. ‘The influence of the romantic 
school, therefore, is everywhere apparent, and in spite of the fact 
that Mackenzie in his youth always pretended to despise Liszt 
the impression which that master’s symphonic poems must 
have left seems quite apparent. Aside from this, there is consid- 
erable of Rubinstein, Raff, Schumann, Wagner and others in the 


invention of the thematic material and in the orchestral treatment, 


and it is this lack of originality and the want of logical thematic 
| running the girls off, he lies around until the bandits rush in and 


development which prevents the composition, which, as we said 
before, is highly interesting, from being a really great work. 
The opening theme in D minor for the ’cellos is strongly sugges- 
major key 
the third 


tive of Liszt, and its partial use afterward in the 
of chief theme of 
Rubinstein’s D ‘cello sonata. The 
really commonplace, 


Raff, 


reminds one the 
of 


theme in F 


forcibly 


movement major 


allegr major again is 
and only the orchestral treatment, a /a makes it 


interesting. 
The work, which is rather 


difficult for the orchestra, was again played in a masterly way, 


abounds in charming tone-effects. 


and part of its undoubted success with the public was due to the 
They distinguished them- 
selyes no less in the closing number of the programme—IIector 


is more bizarre 


fine playing of the Philharmonic. 


Berlioz’s ‘‘King Lear” overture, a work that 
than beautiful and more eccentric than valuable. 
lhe soloist of this concert was the young American contralto, 
Miss Agnes B. 
Philharmonic Society to thus give a chance for home-talent to 


Huntington. It was very praiseworthy in the 
make its debut, but the well-meant experiment turned out to be 
somewhat of a failure. The extremely pretty young lady has a 
fair voice, with, however, very little carrying capacity and of 
somewhat throaty quality. 
The choice of her selections 
was in part not good, as she sang a very stupid aria from 
Mozart's *‘ Titus” for She also gave two 


songs with pianoforte accompaniment, viz., ‘‘ Der Page,” by Ru- 


and her enunciation is defective. 


her main number. 


binstein, and that beautiful song by Brahms, ‘* Von ewiger Liebe,” 
the first of which she dragged unnecessarily and the second was 
sung without conception. It is, however, but fair to state that 
Miss Huntington was favorably received and both times encored, 
aria Beethoven’s ‘‘In 


she singing after the ‘‘ Titus” questa 


tomba,”’ and after the two ‘* Lieder,” a new song by Ferdinand | 


(). Dulcken, who was the accompanist of the occasion. 


the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the Sunday night concert at the Casino called out 


——Despite the opening concert at 
a full house. Mme. Pappenheim, Signor Galassi, Mme. Schiller, 
the pianiste, and Mme. Sacconi, the harp player, with other 


artists, afforded a pleasant evening's entertainment. 


his part of the work is scored very brilliantly and | 





She also phrases sometimes not well | 
| in a good role, and has before her the role of Laura in which 


| to make her debut. 





The Metropolitan Concert. 
HE first sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was an emphatic success, The audience was large 
and the works were finely performed. Signor Novara did not sing 
the ‘* Qui Saegus,” from the ‘* Magic Flute,” with the same effect 
as he does more dramatic music, but he sang like an artist, and 
was encored. Mlle. Louise Lablache, in the page's aria, from 
‘Les Huguenots,” made a pleasant impression, but her voice is 
somewhat unsympathetic. ‘‘ Ocasto fior,” from Massenet’s ‘‘ Re 
di Lahore,” received a fine interpretation from Sig. Kaschmann, 
and drew forth spontaneous applause from the audience. He had 
to repeat part of the solo. Mme. Trebelli gave the brindisi, ‘‘ I] 
Segreto,” from Lucrezia Borgia,” in splendid style, and was en- 
thusiastically received, as was also Signor Stagno, who sang with 
great finish the ‘‘Il mio tesoro,” from ‘‘Don Giovanni.” His 
vocalization in the various runs that adorn this aria exhibited him 
in the most favorable artistic light. He was warmly received 
and loudly encored. By the bye, it was reported in the lobby 
that Stagno had packed his trunk with the intention of returning 
direct to Europe, but that Mr. Abbey had caught him in the act, 
and persuaded him to remain here when all things would right 
themselves. Thus much for the effect ‘of Campanini’s small 
jealousy. 
Mme. Fursch-Madi gave the grand aria, ‘‘ Piano, piano,” from 
‘* Der Freischiitz,” with excellent effect, and deserved all the ap- 
Signor Mirabella was only fairly successful 
She 


’ 


plause she received. 
in his selection, but for Mme. Scalchi there was an ovation. 
sang splendidly the ‘‘Ah! quel giorno,” from ‘‘ Semiramide ’ 
and the gavot from ‘‘ Mignon.” She was loudly encored. 
Capoul's great agony and intense nothingness created its usual 
effect upon a very susceptible portion of the audience. Pity ’tis 
true. Del Puente sang the ‘‘ Eri tu,” from Verdi's ‘‘ Ballo in 
Maschera,” and was received like an old favorite, which he un- 
doubtedly is. Signor Cavazza’s cornet-solo was a success, both 
in execution and expression. The orchestra played the overture 
to ‘* Der Freischiitz,” a quaint and effective ‘‘ Persian Dance,” by 
Guiraud, the ‘‘ Scenes Pictoresques,” by Massenet, a work full of 
beauty and color, and the march from the ‘‘ Prophet,” in conjunc- 
tion with the military band. Signor Vianesi conducted, and 
both he and his organizations deserve great praise for the admi- 
rable style in which all their work was executed. 





“Lieutenant Helene.” 
HE romantic comic opera, “ Lieutenant Helene,” 
composed by Ernest Catenhusen, was presented at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre on Monday night, before a house of fair propor- 
tions. The plot turns on the adventures of He/ene, the Countess 
de Vannes, who was in infancy betrothed to Charles de Valois, a 
cavalry officer. When she has arrived at a fit age, she disguises 
herself in order to have a look at her intended husband, and visits 
a village, where the force of circumstances obliges her to pass the 
night—or a part of it—in the only spare room in town, with the 
dashing officer. Fortunately, bandits carry off the pair as they 
are about to fall asleep. 
In the bandit’s retreat the Countess and her maid are found in 
the guise of Spanish peasant girls; the cavalry officer arrives 
there by some means, gets the guards drunk, and then instead of 


the chief shoots him—only that he may recover and eventually 
marry the Countess under her own roof. 

The plot is well enough, if it didn’t move like a stage-coach, 
and if the book only amounted to something. 

Its wit (?) is so farfetched, however—well, there is little use in 
attempting an analysis of next to nothing, and that so execrable 
that patience with it is no virtue.. 

The music is sometimes pretty, never strong, never dramatic, 
and it is very light. 

Mr. Henry E. Dixey, as Fripperpore, the secretary—beg par- 
don, Henry Irving, eye-glasses, long hair, features and all— 
makes all that can be made, and more too, of his opportunities, 
and gives about about all the life there is in the opera. 





Fernandez Resigns. 
T a late hour, we are informed by Miss Cecil 
Fernandez, that she has resigned her position as leading 
soprano under Mr. McCaull’s management, and so will not sing 


at the Casino. Miss Fernandez states that she ‘‘could not 


| stand singing the rubbish” in the ‘* Beggar Student.” We can 


sympathize with one who has been used to singing good music 








Chickering Hall, Boston. 

HE pianoforte rooms of Chickering & Sons 

have been made complete by the finishing of their con- 
cert hall, and on Wednesday afternoon and evening this hall was 
dedicated by the kind co-operation of their professional friends, 
who gave two grand concerts. The hall is artistically designed 
and finished in the neo-grecque style. The prevailing tint of the 
walls and ceiling is light brown, shaded in such a manner as to be 
very pleasing to the eye. Great care has been taken to have the 
acoustic properties as nearly perfect as possible and the results 
are most satisfactory. Even the dado about the hall is made of 
white wood and stained to conform to the other coloring of the hall, 
because this white wood absorbs the sound, while hard wood, by 
not doing so, would cause an echo, The ceiling is finished in 
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stencil work to imitate mosaics. The hall, and in fact the entire 
building, is lighted with the Edison incandescent electric light. 
An isolated plant furnishes the power. The hall is lighted by an 
elegant chandelier of electric lights suspended from the ceiling, 
and by single lights around the hall. A new idea’in electric 
lighting is shown in the warerooms, where the lights, instead of 
being against the wall, are suspended about the large supports, 
each support having four lights. There is not an electric wire to 
be seen in the whole building, and in this respect itis a noticeable 
example of what mechanical skill can do. On both Wednesday 
afternoon and evening hosts of the musical and other friends of 
the Messrs. Chickering visited the hall, and all were loud in their 
praise. The hall is to be used for public purposes, and should be 
welcomed as a valuable addition to the music halls of Boston.” 

The above is from the vst, Our correspondent writes as fol- 
lows in reference to the performances : 

The hall is a gem in its way, and accommodates four or five 
hundred people, and will be the place par excellence for the per- 
formance of chamber music. The afternoon programme con- 
tained the allegro from Bach's concerto in C major, for two 
pianofortes, interpreted by H. G. Tucker and W. S. Fenol- 
losa; Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide,” sung by Chas. R. Adams; 
a movement by Raff, and a gavot by Bazzini, played by the 
Campanari Quartette (made up of L.-Campanari, J. A. Ak- 
royd, D. Kuntz and E, Jonas); three songs from Kingsley's 
‘* Water Babies,” composed by George Henschel, sung by Mrs. 
Henschel ; Moscheles’ duet for two pianofortes, ‘‘ Hommage 4 
Handel,” performed by B. J. Lang and E. Perabo, and Loewe’s 
ballad, ‘‘ Henry the Fowler,” rendered by Mr. Henschel. The 
evening programme contained a Dussek duet for two pianofortes, 
as well as the one by Schumann, ‘‘ Andante and Variations ;” 
Svendsen’s quintet in C major, played by the Listemann Quar- 
tette ; four songs by Robert Franz, interpreted by G. L. Osgood, 
and Mendelssohn's cantata, ‘‘ To the Sons of Art,” given by 
the Apollo Club, under the direction of B. J. Lang, its regular 
conductor. 


Carleton as a Letter-Writer. 


its issue of October 31, THE MusicaL CourigER 


“ 


I N 
contained this paragraph, relative to the ‘‘ Beggar Student,” 
on the night of its production at the Casino: ‘‘ The opera was 
produced under excellent auspices, with the exception of Mr. 
Carleton’s deficiencies, namely, his inability to act his part and 
his poor enunciation, which makes it impossible for one to under- 
stand a syllable he sings. In comic opera this is really a most 
serious fault, although it is a fault under any circumstances.” 
On November 1 the following letter was received at this office : 
438 Lexincton Avenuve--Wednesday. 

My Dear Sir: Your very brief ‘‘ criticism” of the ‘* Beggar 
Student,” at the Casino, is in distinct antagonism to the commen- 
dations I have received from the public and the entire Philadel- 
phia press ; with one or two exceptions, and your exception, the 
New York press takes a very favorable view of my performance, 
and I think it is only just to me that your criticism should be re- 
served until you have had an opportunity of judging, for I snow 
that you were not represented by a competent critic on Monday. 

Yours faithfully, W. T. CARLETON, 

One of the musical critics of this paper wrote an extended 
article on the ‘* Beggar Student,” which appeared on November 
7, and in it was this statement : 

‘*Mr. Carleton, as the Beggar Student, sings and acts as of 
yore. We would really like to give him credit for something be- 
side his excellent dressing of the part after the first act. Mr. 
Carleton cannot act, whether he tries to give the air of a swag- 
gering student, or to play the lover. There’s something the 
matter with his arms and legs and muscles generally. They are 
not mobile or facile; and as for facial expression, bless us! Mr. 
Carleton has none on the stage, save that given by wig and 
paint.” 

On Friday last, November 9, came to us this missive, bearing 
the hieroglyphics of the Lotos Club: 

Editors of The Musical Courier : 

“My Dear Str.—My congratulations to your critic on Anato- 
my! Tread that my ‘arms, legs and muscles generally are not 
mobile or facile.’ Really! Now, I don’t think this is fair. My 
‘arms, legs and muscles generally’ have been always considered 
quite the reverse, and I hold several trophies in the way of silver 
cups, &c., won in past years at athletic meetings. 

“You evidently sent your critic on anatomy, instead of your 
musical critic, to write of the ‘‘ Beggar Student,” but as that is 
quite a common occurrence, I won't remark upon it. Apropos of 
the ‘mobility of my muscles’ I generally take a little exercise be- 
fore breakfast, and I shall be most happy to give your anatomical 
critic ocular demonstration if he wili favor me with a call before 
I am sure then he would ‘render unto Cesar the 
Yours sincerely, 

“W. T. CARLETON.” 

We desire to state that THE MusicaL Courier wishes always 
to render unto Cesar the things that are Czesar’s; in other words, 
to be just. It entertains the kindliest feelings toward Mr. Carle- 
ton and wishes him all success, for he is undoubtedly a hard- 
working and conscientious student of the art to which he has de- 
voted himself. However, we say with equal emphasis, that Mr. 
Carleton has no possible means of knowing who wrote the crit- 
icism of October 31. We consider the critic entirely competent 
for his work. 

Relative to the matter of ‘‘anatomy,” all good dramatic artists 
recognize the fact that there can be no dramatic expression with- 


11 A. M. 
muscles that are Czsar’s.’ 














out training of the muscles, precisely as there can be no skill in 
piano playing where there is no schooling of the muscles of arm, 
wrist and fingers. It is not necessary to dilate upon the subject, 
as the principle is too well known. Our critic probably desired to 
take up some new field of the artist's deficiencies, having expressed 
his views in other directions before. 

We are sorry that Mr. Carleton should appeal to the Philadel- 
phia press, for its musical criticisms have no value with artists. 
He should, also, have read more carefully the New York papers 
before he confided himself to pen and ink. 

We are very glad that Mr. Carleton has more trophies as an 
athlete. May we remind him, however, that the skill required in 
hitting a sand-bag, the strength requisite in lifting a heavy weight, 
and the agility desirable in gyrating around a horizontal bar, are 
not essentially the elements entering into the portrayal of the emo- 
tion of love or the delineation of the feelings of misery or happi- 
ness. 

The Maori is an athlete, and so, too, are *‘ Black Sam” and 
Vint, the pedestrian. Are they, therefore, entitled to appear in 
opera? Yet, the element of movement on the stage is an impor- 
tant one, and this we fully believe Mr. Carleton récognizes. He 
should not, therefore, condemn our critic because he chooses to 
express his opinion on one phase of what contributes to art. 

For Mr. Carleton’s matutinal invitation we are thankful. 
We are more than pleased, however, at the pleasant tone of his 
communication, and thank him for having adopted a method of 
expressing his disapproval, different from that indicated by the 


following incident, which we can substantiate if needful : 

Some years ago, there appeared in the Hartford Post a 
criticism upon Mr. Carleton’s acting and singing in the ‘‘ Bohe- 
The article stated that Mr. 
was a fair singer, that he dressed his part well, but that his acting 


mian Girl,” in that city. Carleton 


partook somewhat of the movements of acow. This was severe 
and uncouth, as any one of fine instincts must admit. 

On the subsequent morning Mr. Carleton appeared at the 
office of the Post. He bore a huge whip in his hand. Mr. H. 
T. Sperry, the joint editor and proprietor of the paper with the late 
Marshall Jewell, was at his desk. Mr. Carleton demanded to 
know who the critic was who had written the article on the 
‘* Bohemian Girl,” adding, in spiced English, that he intended to 
give him a thrashing. 

Mr. Sperry said that the gentleman in question was not in the 
office at the time, but that if Mr. Carleton would return at 2 P.M., 
he would undoubtedly be able to see the critic and perform the 
castigation. Mr. Carleton was obliged to content himself with 
this assurance, and proceeded to depart, vowing to return at the 
appointed hour. As he moved toward the door, Mr. Sperry said : 

‘*T advise you, sir, when you come back, to bring a gun in- 
stead of a whip with you ; for the man you are to tackle is a pretty 
tough man to handle.” 

Mr. Carleton did not return. 

This story does not come from Mr. Sperry, but from that 
terrible critic, who is now in this city, and will vouch for the 
tale. 

Mr. Carleton, let us assure you again that we are well disposed 
toward you, and we will give you credit so far as our poor human 
ability permits it. We wish you silver cups and glory, but we 
must insist on allowing our competent critics to express their 
views on matters affecting musical art. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cincinnati Correspondence. 


Cincinnati, October ag. 
HE most striking feature of the musical life of 
T this city just now is the large number of chamber concerts 
which are furnished the public. 
Cincinnati is in possession of two great violinists, each sur- 
rounded by an adequate group of other players, and so producing 
most excellent of the classic works from the repertoire of chamber 


music. : 

The two master violinists are S. E. Jacobsohn and Mr. Schra- 
dieck, just arrived from Leipsic, and established as head of the 
violin department at the College of Music. 

It need not be said that the rivalry between these performers 
can only be registered by a thermometer of earthenware, so high 
is the degree of heat already attained. 

There are three circles of caloric, increasing in intensity as 
they recede from the centre. Strange to say, the artists Jacob- 
sohn and Schradieck, though doubtless pitted against each other 
and eager to eclipse each other, speak with glowing words of 
each other's abilities ; the performers making the assistant circle 
are considerably more zealous than the principals, while the large 
ring of patrons and listeners make furious war upon each other. 
You will find here a man who asserts loudly that no such artist 
as Schradieck has ever visited American shores, while just there 
is another vehemently assuring a knot of listeners that Schra- 
dieck has not one quality in which he is not far surpassed by Ja- 
cobsohn, The fact that Mr. Jacobsohn was three years and more 
the head of the violin department of the college, and after his res- 
ignation continues to cultivate his art under the very shadow of 
the college walls, creates an acute comparison, which by stimula- 
ting the musicians, insures the public increased excellence of work. 
Mr. Schradieck was the successor of Mr, Jacobsohn at Bremen in 
the office of capellmeister, and it is an odd coincidence that he 
should the second time step into the vacated place of Jacobsohn. 
Jacobsohn is between forty-five and fifty, Schradieck just thirty- 
seven. The physique of the two is remarkably significant of their 
characters and symbolic of their playing. Jacobsohn is dark and 
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intense, with muscles that, especially in the hand, remind one, not 
of iron, but of fine steel. 

Schradieck is extraordinarily tall, large-built, though muscular, 
seems made of milder metal. The interpretations which they 
respectively give to the same works have just the same contrasts. 
Jacobsohn plays with an intensity which is tragic, almost fierce. 
Schradieck with a grand repose, yet a dreamy softness, which are 
the perfect utterance of the Teutonic character. Mr. Jacobsohn 
delivers any grand, slow melody with a thrilling, firm, soulful 
style which is quite inimitable. He gave the Beethoven concert 
in D major here three years ago under the baton of Thomas, and 
the impression made by that concert is not yet effaced. Yet 
Jacobsohn’s forte lies in his admirable ensemble playing. Upon 
this he especially prides himself, and it was when he was told that 
Schradieck was engaged he said, with an amusing use of Ger- 
man idiom, ‘‘ Yes, he is a good solo virtuoso, but as quartet 
player I will make him dead.” It has been often complained 
of Jacobsohn by musicians who have played with him, 
both his coadjutors in the quartet and the pianists, that 
he forces the first violins into too much prominence. There 
is at least a color of truth in this accusation, or, to speak 
more accurately, there has been ; for, beyond any doubt, Mr. 
Jacobsohn’s style of ensemble playing has undergone a decided 
change for the better. Anything more mellow, sweet and per- 
fectly balanced than his present quartet need not be asked for. 
Mr. Schradieck is a more various and sympathetic soloist than 
Jacobsohn. He is as yet but little known to the Cincinnati pub- 
lic; but there are already hundreds who are ready to toss their 
cap in the air and shout ‘‘ Long live the king!” forhim. His quiet 
way of settling himself here, and the modest and enthusiastic 
way he has of playing for the students of the college whenever 
asked, have combined to endear him to the personal regards of 
the lovers of music, quite in equal degree to the supreme rank as 
artist, which they are ready to accord him at once. 

Jacobsohn has been extremely successful with his violin school 
through one season, and thus far even the advent of so renowned 
a rival as Mr, Schradieck has not in the least abated his prosperity. 
Some of the former pupils of Mr. Schradieck have come to study 
with him here, and it is likely that more will come. Upon the 
whole, Cincinnati may congratulate herself that she has two 
great violinists, and she will probably be able to sustain them both 
and keep them indefinitely. Joun S. VANCLEVE. 

Cincinnat1, November 2. 

The first chamber concert of Henry Schradieck’s Quartet took 
place last night in Dexter Hall to a large audience. The concert 
was looked for with great curiosity, and was attended mostly 
by musicians, amateurs and the musical people of this gloomy 
town, for a world-renowned violinist and musician made his 
debut before a Cincinnati audience and in America. The follow- 
ing was the programme of last night's concert : 


Trio—B, Op. 52 (piano, violin, violoncello)...... <aeneeleiseedid Antoine Rubinstein 
et GRR ooo nstign snus tanncdedesundspeeeqnecsunesdnaneinan Pergolesi 
et AI caxdunaunadsvaucedd oq chotdeuss ccctsmaceinadad: Carissimi 





Pea dbid cekaccendndeacacdeeuseésalicthceas Tom so Vitali 
Mr. Henry Schradieck. 
ibs bncdedabevedceudsnsdesdenvcancasssumibace Schuoert 


Ciaccona for Violin 


Song—** Cradle Song" 
“ *“ The Solitary” Secacbenoes 
Quartet—No. 10, E flat, Op. 74 (for strings)..............0seeeeees Beethoven 
Henry Schradieck, rst violin; Carl Hauser, ad violin; Charles Baetens, 
Assisted by Miss Cora Stone, vocal, and 


viola; Michael Brand, violoncello. 
Signor Albino Gorno, piano. 

In Mr. Schradieck we find a violinist who combines great tech- 
nique, with an immense, powerful tone. His appearance is 
stately and majestic, and so is his playing. In his solo number, 
a Ciaronne by Tomaso Vitali, he dgveloped a remarkable tech- 
nique of the bow, which is the greatest difficulty of that compo- 
sition. The audience was quite enthusiastic, and after several 
recalls Mr, Schradieck played the adagio from Concerto No. g by 
Spohr, and with such a number a violinist can show the best, 
what he is made of. After having heard Mr. Schradieck play 
that adagio one can only say that such playing is beyond all criti- 
cism. 

We are sorry to say that we cannot speak with nearly as much 
praise of any of the other numbers on the programme. Miss 
Cora Stone, the vocalist of the concert, is a mezzo-soprano, with 
but a small voice, and sang her solos more like a pupil than an 
artist, which was especially noticeable at her first numbers, Siri- 
liana and Vittoria, The trio by Rubinstein was played by Messrs. 
Schradieck, Michael Brand (’cello), and Signor Gorno (piano). 
This beautiful composition was entirely lost to the attentive 
listeners, for Signor Gorno must have underestimated the power 
of a Steinway grand, as he played so fortissimo throughout the 
trio, with the exception of the andante, that seldom there could 
be anything heard of either a violin or cello. 

The quartet, consisting of such players and artists as Schra- 
dieck, Hauser, Baetens and Brand, was expected to do better 
work than it did. They played Quartet No. 10 by Beethoven, 
and already in the beginning of the first movement there was a 
slight misunderstanding. While we must say that we could be 
quite pleased with the tempi which were taken for the different 
movements, we must attribute the rest of our dissatisfaction with 
the quartet to the playing out of tune and to the unfitness 
of Dexter Hall for chamber music. The first condition to be 
able to play a quartet is, that the participants can hear each other, 
and that they cannot in Dexter Hall. The concert was a flatter- 
ing success for Mr. Schradieck. 

Cincinnati, November 10, 

A week or two ago I heard and read quite a good deal about 
four symphony concerts which were to be given here during the 
winter, but it seems now to be doubtful that they will be given. 

The great Music Hall has been rented to Manager Gus, Froh- 
mann for a minstrel festival to be given in January, and operas, to 
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be given a month later by Abbey’s Company, will be performed 
there. 

At the Musical Club, November 6, the following programme 
was played ; 
Sonate—Piano and violin, Op. 12:.... ae tha axsen Schumann, 

Messrs. Doerner and Schradieck. 
Ada Ch? ines scendl Gh 008 asin cidcccccdszidcicdionsssas coves » Mozart, 
Signorina Teola Vigna. 

Jadassohn, 
Schradieck. 


SNRs cole sducteditna nena 
PU WINNIE, o6n cxnscascsaxechsdidandeckasareons 

Mr. H. Schradieck. 

A pupil's concert took place on Thursday, November 8, which 
was given by Miss Clara Bauer's Conservatory of Music. This 
institution is no doubt very successful and fully deserves the 
reputation it has acquired for itself. Mr, George Magrath, who 
is at the head of the piano department and is well known as an 
excellent pianist, has proved himself to be an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful teacher, and his pupils carried away the honors of the 
evening. They were Miss Carrie A. Bellows, who played a 
Concerto in A minor by Hummel, and Miss Minnie Ritchie, Con- 


certo in G minor by Moscheles. HIMALAYA, 


Boston Correspondence. 
Boston, Novemter tro. 

66 A PRINCESS DES CANARIES” was pre- 

L sented, for the first time in Boston, on Monday evening 
last by Maurice Grau's French Opera Company, a full house at 
the Park greeting Mile. Aimée’s return. The libretto is weak, 
very weak ; the situations are absurd, not funny ; and the main 
idea, that of a princess and her everlasting foster-sister, is ridic- 
ulously old. A number of the airs in the opera are quite pleas- 
ing, but the score, as a whole, shows no marked originality or 
merit. Mlle. Aimée is as vivacious and agile as ever, and she 
was thoroughly appreciated by her audience. Of course, she has 
no voice, and she is as well aware of that fact as anyone else; 
but Aimée we goto see. The last solo of the evening, however, 
**The Song of the Toreador,” was very acceptably rendered by 
the little lady, and her efforts were rewarded by liberal applause. 
Mile. Angéle also made a very creditable appearance, and the 
two ladies made a great success in the second act as two English 
women, and were encored a number of times in the ‘* English 
Song.” As the two generals, MM. Duplan and Mezieres were 
excellent, their duet being demanded three times. 

On Tuesday was presented ‘‘La Mascotte ;” on Wednesday, 
** Boccaccio,” with Mile. Fouquet” in the title-role ; on Thurs- 
day, *‘ La Fille de Madame Angot ;” **La Jolie Par- 
fumeuse ;” on Saturday afternoon, ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,” 


Coeur et La Main.” 


on Friday, 
and on Saturday evening, ‘‘ Le Full houses 
were the order of the week, but the largest audience was present 
on Friday evening to hear that naughtiest of naughty operas, 
‘‘ La Jolie Parfumeuse.” The company, each and all, were ex- 
cellent in this opera ; the audience was enthusiastic, encores were 
frequent, and the finale of the second act was rapturously rede- 
Mile. Fouquet has a good stage presence and a voice 
She made the most of the inferior part 


manded. 
of considerable power. 
of Clrinde on this occasion, and as Boccaccio, on Wednesday, 
scored a decided success. M. Lary, who is an excellent come- 
dian as well as a singer, was favorably received at each per- 


formance. Mlle. Aimée sang ‘‘ Pretty as a Picture” on Friday, 
and was wildly applauded. 

Mr. Adolph Neuendorff, the well-known musical director, has 
decided to take up his residence in Boston, and has accepted the 
position of stage director at the Bijou for the remainder of the 
season. ‘‘ The Beggar Student” will be brought out under his 
direction, the cast including Mr. W. H. Fessenden in the title- 
role, with Fraulein Januschowsky as Zawra, this assignment car- 
rying out the original intention of the composer and librettist, 
Methusalem” will also be brought out at an early date, 


It is rumored that two of the 


** Prince 
with Januschowsky in the cast. 
prima donnas at the Bijou will shortly retire. 

Mr. Otto Bendix is to give five piano recitals at the Meionaon 
on the following dates: November 19, December 10 and 21, 
January 27 and February 7. These recitals will be very interest- 
ing and enjoyable, and will include such works as Rubinstein’s 
Trio in B flat, several of Beethoven's sonatas, Schumann’s Trio in 
A minor, and many of the most modern works of Grieg, Saint- 
Saéns, Xc. WILL WARBLER, 


Chicago Correspondence. 


CuicaGco, November 8. 
HE one hundred and seventh Pupils’ Matinee 


(four hundred and twenty-third concert) of the Hershey 
School of Musical Art took place last Thursday afternoon, on 
which occasion a remarkably fine programme of vocal and instru- 
mental selections was presented. 

The series of orchestral concerts projected by the First Regiment 
is for the purpose of raising money for defraying the expenses of 
six free concerts, to be given next summer in some of the city 
parks. 

Mr. James L. Johnston, tenor, gave a song recital last Friday 
evening at Hershey Music Hall, singing Handel's ‘‘ Comfort Ye 
My People” and ‘‘ Every Valley,” from the Messiah, and songs 
by Jensen, Schubert, Franz, Schumann, Salamon and Meyerbeer. 
Mr. Johnston’s voice is a pure, sweet tenor voice, of excellent 
compass and considerable power, and one which is peculiarly 
adapted to the rendition of German songs. Mr. Johnston was 
assisted on this occasion by Miss May Phcenix, contralto, Miss 
Caroline R. Schneider, Mr. H, Clarence Eddy, Mr. J. R. Tyley 
and the Concordia Lady Quartette, 

Next Monday the Boston Ideals begin an engagement at the 
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Grand Opera House, with the following repertoire for the firs 


week. ‘‘Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘ Musketeers,” ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance,” 
3ohemian Girl,” ‘‘ Fatinitza,” ‘* Patience,” ‘‘Chimes of Nor- 
mandy ” and ‘‘ Mascotte.” 

Mr. Harrison M. Wild gave an interesting and enjoyable organ 
recital last Sunday afternoon at Unity Church, Miss May Phoe- 
nix was the vocalist, and sang charmingly. 

Mr. S. G, Pratt gives a musical at Weber Music Hall to-morrow 
afternoon. Ile will be assisted by Warren C. Coffin, tenor, and 
several of his own pupils. During the week of the 19th of 
November Mr. H. Clarence Eddy gives organ recitals at Detroit, 
Toledo, and at Erie, Pa. (three recitals at the latter place). To- 
morrow (Saturday) evening a grand celebration in memory of 
Martin Luther will be held at Central Music Hall. Several vocal 
societies will assist. Mr, Eddy is to play a number of selections ; 
speeches are to be made, and a general excitement is expected. 
I'he Chicago Musical College will give a soirée musicale Wednes- 
day evening, November 14th. 

The Apollo Club announces ‘‘ The Creation” for January 4th, 
with Pappenheim, Toedt and Remmertz as soloists. Theodore 
rhomas will be the conductor. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 








Worcester, Mass. 
- Thursby Concert in Mechanics’ Hall, Oc- 


tober 31, under the auspices of the ‘* Star Course,” did not 
call the audience together which it should have. Miss Thursby 
never gets a good house in Worcester for some unknown reasons. 
Miss Thursby was in fine voice zad gave excellent renderings of 
the following arias: Serenade from the ‘‘ L’Etoile du Nord,” 
‘‘My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Canzonet bird song in 
** Perle du Bresile,” by David ; bell song from ‘‘ Lakmé,” an aria 
of extreme difficulty and two encores; Taubert’s bird song and 
a Swedish love song of Nilsson concert’s fame. The ease with 
which Miss Thursby renders the most difficult passages of her 
arias deceives an audience into accepting them too much as a 
matter of course. 

Her execution was faultless, and her voice showed no signs of 
weariness at the end of the Lakmé aria, which was the last num- 
ber of the programme. De Kontski played several times, and 
was highly fortunate in his selections, displaying his wonderful 
technique to even better advantage than at the late festival. 

Maurice Strakosch played the accompaniments in his usual 
beautiful manner, and Mr. Russell S. Glover bored the audience 
in a Mignon ‘‘ Romanza” and the much-inflicted Sullivan ballad, 
**Once Again.” Mr. 
pleasing quality, but wandered sadly from the key and emitted 
We think a retire- 
WW. 


Glover has a thin tenor voice of rather 
some of the most comical high A’s on record. 
ment from the concert stage would benefit Mr. Glover. 


Grand Rapids Correspondence. 
Granp Rapips, Micu., November 9g. 
HE musical season in this city has a late start. 
Mr. Henry C. Post, the accomplished pianist, late of Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, and lately settled here, got musical matters un- 
der way by a series of piano recitals every two weeks. He has 
been assisted thus far by F. M. Lawson, violinist, Mrs. F. Davis, 
soprano, and L. Pess, baritone. The recitals have been largely 
attended, and music lovers have been delighted with Mr. Post's 
masterly interpretations of works by Schumann, Chopin and par- 
ticularly Rubinstein. 

Professor Wellenstein is hard at work preparing for the orches- 
tral concert which he has in hand. He has engaged an orchestra 
of forty pieces from Detroit, and has achorus of fifty voices 
under drill for chorus work at the concert. Hoffmann’s ‘‘ Schéne 
Melusine” is to be given on one of the evenings. Mrs. 
appears as M/e/usine and Mr. Eddy as Raymond. 

Mr. Wellenstein’s well-known capacity as director insures the 
success of the project as far as the performance is concerned and 


Davis 


the attendance is based upon subscription. 

The Mendelssohn Society is strenuously endeavoring to keep 
alive under adverse circumstances. 

The Ladies’ Singing Society, lately organized, and Professor 
Wellenstein’s concert, have grafted from its numbers seriously. 
The pluck and enthusiasm of Mrs, Wenham, our veteran soprano, 
who is very much interested, it is hoped will save the Mendels- 
sohn's from wreck. Our city is large enough to support a first- 
class society and ought to. 

The Hess Opera Company gave ‘* Bohemian Girl” and ‘‘ Fra 

The audiences were 
** Fra Diavolo” was handled 


Diavolo” this week at Redmond’s Grand. 
the performances moderate. 
Bohemian Girl,” but neither were particularly 


E. P. L. 


fair and 


r than the ** 


Communications. 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn., October 29. 

titers Musical Ci 
It's too good to be lost; it must be preserved to 


“rier. 


posterity ! 

While I was here to make the necessary arrangements for our 
company I was approached by a colored teamster, who asked me 
how many loads of sawdust we would need for our ‘‘show.” I 
**tumbled ” to it, and asked him how much he would charge. 
He said $1 wasa fair price. I told him as we needed about 15,000 
loads I could not afford to pay more than 50 cents. He disap- 
peared and never returned. What have I done to be taken for 
By answering this question you will greatly 

Suffering friend, 
HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


a circus 


agent? 


oblige your 





Something Wrong at the Academy. 
ATTI did not sing on Monday night. She does 
not care to sing at the Academy of Music, and, even if she 


does sing on Friday night, that does not prove anything. We 
are reliably informed that she will not sing there many other 


nights during the season. 
soon sing under the direction of Mr. Abbey at the Metropolitan 


Opera House. 








New Books. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK CITY. 
The Great Musicians—Johann Sebastian Bach, Reginald Lane Poole, M. A. 
(Edited by Francis Hueffer). 
In the words of the preface to the volume under review, it may 
be said that ‘‘no one will expect a life of Bach to be amusing.” 


Such an existence as was Bach's is deeply interesting to all who | 


take a lofty view of musical art, and even to those who love to 
contemplate noble characters. 

In the first chapter Mr. Poole has succinctly presented a view 
of Bach’s pedigree, an important matter to those who would 
grasp the fulness of Bach’s personality. We are told that the 
ancestor of Sebastian followed the avocation of baker in the 
town of Wechmar. 
doubt from this resulted the common story that the family of 
Bach was of Hungarian descent. 
that the profound search of Professor Spitta has failed to find in 
the entire records of his kindred, the least deflection from the path 
of virtue, and hardly a place in Thuringia or even Saxony could 
not claim at one time some member of the Bach family. It is 
not astonishing to find, therefore, the presence of a strong sub- 
jective religious element in Bach's music, 

Sebastian passed much of his boyhood in the little town of 
Ohrdruf—an existence that told later in his compositions, pr- 
by the pastoral character of so many of his works. Mr. 


vcd 


I vole 


has naturally to relate the story of Sebastian copying out by | 


moonlight a book of compositions by Pachebel, Buxtehude and 


other composers, which his elder brother deemed too much for his | 


young brain, and which were consequently placed out of Sebas- 
tian’s reach, only to be sought after and devoured on moonlit 
nights by the renowned genius of the future. Sebastian later on 
joined the Michaélisschule, and while there gained a good knowl- 
edge of choral singing, and at the same time worked away at the 
organ. 

Several times he journeyed to Hamburg, and saw old Reincke, 


the father of North German organists, from whom he learned | 
et 


much—so much, in fact, that Reincke once remarked : 
thought that this art (treatment of the choral) was dead, but now 
I see that it lives in you” (Sebastian). Bach's life as organist 
at Arnstadt did not allow him sufficient scope for the exercise of 
his genius, and after two years he visited Luebeck, Buxtehude’s 
abode, who made upon Bach a great impression, and was the 
cause of a very perceptible change in Bach’s manner of writing. 
From Buxtehude Bach learned to treat the pedals in an obligato 


style. 


ward married to his cousin Maria Barbara. Then he became 
organist in the Ducal Chapel at Weimar, where he remained fif- 
teen years, only to return to a burgher’s life in 1723. Mr. Poole 
relates that while Bach was at Weimar the town organist was one 
Walther, known for his ‘‘ Musical Dictionary.” 
words: ‘‘A famous story connects the two. Bach, we are told, 
had boasted of his ability to play anything at first sight, and 
Walther determined to baffle him. He asked him to breakfast, 


and, knowing Bach’s habits, laid among the music upon the clavi- | 


chord a piece of simple and innocent appearance. While the 
meal was making ready the host leaves the room. 
upon the piece, tries itand halts; begins again, and breaks down. 
Then he leaves the instrument in exasperation, shouting to his 
friend, ‘ No, one cannot play everything off ; the thing is impos- 
sible !’” 

While Bach was at Weimar he had to supply a certain number 
of church compositions, among them the splendid one, ‘‘ Ich 
hatte viel Bekiimmerniss.” Of his home-life during that period 
but little is known, not even a clue is furnished as to the manner 


of woman his wife was. She bore him seven children. Bach 


made frequent journeys, professionally, to test new organs At this | 


time, and had an offer to play an organ in Halle. He also played 
at Cassel, and later on vanquished one Marchand, a Frenchman, 


who was popular at the Dresden court. Bach ceased forever to be, 


by calling, an organist when he left Weimarin1717. Of course, the | 
organ always had for him a peculiar charm, and his playing never | 


failed to awaken the greatest admiration in all those who were 
privileged to listen to him. He used to remark to wondering by- 
standers: ‘‘ There is nothing to wonder atin that ; you have only to 
touch the right key at the right time, and, the instrument plays it- 


self.” Very simple directions, no doubt, but a trifle hard to follow. | 


We are inclined to agree with Mr. Poole’s remark that 
‘*Bach’s organ works divide themselves into three great 
branches,” the first of which is connected most closely with his 
religious office, such as the elaboration of chorals, &c. ; the second 


including those compositions of a lighter, more brilliant character, | 


resembling Italian instrumental music of that time, as well as 
arrangements of Vinaldi’s violin concertos, and fugues written 
upon themes by Segrenzi and Corelli; and the third embracing 
the really serious and sterling works, such asthe preludes, fantasias, 
toccatas and wcll known pedal fugues. 


In 1717, when Bach left Weimar, he was invited to take the | 
| mann and Grieg; Haydn's G major quartet was to be played, 


post of capellmeister at Coethen, at which place he spent six 
years. He wrote during this time ‘‘ Suites for Strings and Clavi 


The probabilities are that she will | 


chord,” and other minor works. Bach wrote his ‘‘ Inventions” 
for the special training of his son, Wilhelm Friedemann, who 
seemed to be specially dear to his father, The ‘‘ Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues” were, also composed for the purposes of in- 
struction, after the two and three-part ‘‘Inventions.” Bach's 
second wife was Anna Magdalena Wuelkea, who held a position 
as singer at the Coethen Court. He was a widower for about 
eighteenmonths. Weare told that ‘‘Anna Magdalena proved her- 
self no mere hausfrau, but a real companion to Bach in all his 
tastes. She had a fine soprano voice, for which her husband 
delighted to arrange songs and recitatives.” For her he wrote 
two ‘‘Clavier-Bichleins.” Bach always tuned his own instru- 
ment, 

Bach left Coethen in the summer of 1723, and accepted the 





He passed some years in Hungary, and no | 


It is somewhat remarkable | 


In Mr, Poole’s | : : ; 
ene, Bake hy | singing every night he chooses, without exception. 


Bach comes | 


| sion have of Campanini’s mean conduct. 


| position of cantor at the Thomas School at Leipsic. But his 
| grievances in relation to the town council began some years after 
| his appointment, and it seemed at one time as though the council 
| resolved either to work him or to starve him out. But Bach's 
| family life gave him the courage to bear much, and the concerts, 
| that were of frequent occurrence at this time, helped him to bear 
| many unnecessary unpleasantnesses which he should have been 
spared, During this time Bach even engraved some of his own 
pieces, while the various members of his family helped to copy 
| out the needed parts, But a change came for the better when 
| Gesner, the new rector, was appointed, for he proved himself a 
steady friend of the ill-used Bach. 
| Chapter VII. of Mr. Poole’s book will be read with interest for 
| the earnest and appreciative remarks made anent Bach's great 
| ‘* Passion” works, and his equally great Mass in B minor, Per- 
| haps a more extended review of these giant compositions might 
| have been acceptable to general readers, but the volume before us 
| is only some 127 pages, and the necessity of condensing purely 
| subjective criticism is plainly apparent. Certain it is, that in the 
| nine chapters embraced in the book, we have an excellent and 
| readable account of Bach’s works and vicissitudes, and as this is 
| the only obtainable short life of the great contrapuntist published 
| in English, we recommend our readers to make its acquaintance, 








Campanini’s Desperation. 
HERE are many reports circulated about the ac- 
tions of Campanini in connection with his engagement and 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera House, Some are un- 
| doubtedly trustworthy, and the latest one serves to show the tenor 


| 


in a very unenviable light. 

Campanini has had differences with Vianesi as well as with 
Abbey, and has been able to secure the Heraéd’s influence to such 
a degree, in fact, that among musicians it goes by the name of 
Campanini’s ‘‘ pamphlet” and ‘‘ advertising sheet.” 

Of course, as was naturally to be expected, Campanini’s whole 
nature was aroused at the great success Signor Stagno made at 
his début in ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” and, subsequently, in ‘‘I Puritani.” 
Campanini, since then, has not been the same, but has tried to 
| do Stagno the most injury possible. This feeling of hostility in 


1C anini’s breast is so strong that it has conquered his love for 
From Arnstadt Bach went to Muehlhausen, and was soon after- | ichin & q 


money. The truth of the matter is, Campanini, in order to 
| hinder Stagno from appearing before the public as often as the 


| public would like to have the pleasure of hearing him, has, after 


much talk with Mr. Abbey, consented to sing for just one-half his 
former salary, on condition that he should have the privilege of 


Why Mr. Abbey should have consented to such a one-sided 
arrangement is not to be easily understood, but we are obliged 
to believe that such is the case, seeing that Stagno was not heard 
all last week. He is, however, advertised to appear next Friday 
in ‘‘ Rigoletto.” Campanini would evidently like to appear every 
night Capoul does not. Of course, Stagno draws his salary, even 
if he does not sing, but what opinion can the public and profes- 
In view of all this, the 
Herald’s sickening flattery of a worn-out tenor, and its equally 
ridiculous praise of Campanini’s brother’s conducting, seems very 
evidently the sort of praise that a bootblack with the necessary 
dollars could have inserted about himself in the /era/d. 

Notwithstanding all Campanini’s plans, however, to kill Stagno, 


| there is certain to be a break-down, and that very soon, in Cam- 


panini’s career. Already his voice is refusing to do the work 
which it is called upon to do, and the result will be that Cam. 
panini will be forced to retire from the stage altogether. It will 
be another example of a man who has overreached himself—who 
has been given the rope, at his own request, wherewith to com- 
mit suicide. 

After all, perhaps Mr. Abbey has acted wisely in giving 


| Campanini all the rope he longs for, because he sees what will be 


the future result of his obliging Campanini so much. Stagno 
can well afford to wait until his would-be rival kills himself. 








——tThe Nyack Choral Society, G. D. Wilson, conductor, 


| will give its first concert in the Presbyterian Church at Nyack on 


to-morrow (Thursday) evening, The principal work of the even- 
ing will be Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater.” 
es Bene AST 

The first concert of the New York Philharmonic Club 
was to be given on last evening at Chickering Hall. The mem- 
bers of this club are: Richard Arnold and Philip Farber, violins ; 
Emil Gramm, viola; Emil Schenck, ’cello; August Kalkhof, 
contra-basso, and Eugene Weiner, flute. Mrs, Emil Gramm, 
soprano, was put down to sing compositions by Schubert, Schu- 


and also a trio by Weber and a sextet by H. Hofmann, 
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"Professional Cards. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Taeery. 
ble and Orchestra Classes free of char 











A. E, STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway & Hall, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 


York 
F. L. BECKER 

Artistic Piano Tuning. References; S. B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold, W. F. Pecher, Edward Schuberth. 
add s7th Street, New York. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers, Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. 

Address office of the Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th 
Street, New Y ork. 


TOM BULLOCK, 


ee Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Baritone. 








Address, Steinway Hall, New 


213 E. 


MISS ELLA WALLACE, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Open for engagements 
for Comic Opera, Concerts, &c. Address USICAL 
Courier office, 25 East rath Street, New York 


MISS BERTA RICCI, 
Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano. 
ments, Concert and Opera, Address 
office, 25 East rth Street, New York. 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, | 


ncert Contralto. Address Musica, Courier 
office, 25 E. 14th Strect, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio ma 
Piano Teacher, 164 East 7oth st.. N. Y. 








Open for engage- 
USICAL COURIER 








Vocal and 
City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition ost Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory g»ven by 
correspondence. 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, ¢ *hicago 


Li OUIS BL UM: ENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello, Address Musica Courier, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Ww m. A. Pond & Co., +25 Union Square. 











M ME. CAPPI ANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Uratorio. Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 


No. 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 





GONZALO NUNEZ 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Steinway Hall. 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRI’ 'CH, 
Soprano. Address Musicat Courier, 25 East rath 
Street, New York 
EDMUND NEUPERT, 
Piano Virtuoso, Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
and Musicale engagements. Instruction given to 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 
forte playing. Address Steinway Hall. 
VOGT CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 











Beginners with abilities will also be taken. O} a 
hours from g to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner gth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


OTTO HACKH, 


Address Professor ‘of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of usic, 46 . Twenty- third Street ; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York, 

.. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist, Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MISS BELLE COLE, 

Coatralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is auihorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from eg 
to ocean. Gro. Cotsy, 23 E. tgth Street, New York. 


Cc: A. CA PPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, | Excursions, arades 
and all other occasions.’ Addre 

2s Union ‘Square, New York. 


HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 

Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146  prmeres Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall, 

MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donoa Soprano. Concert and ” Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo, W. 
Cotsy, 23 East 14th a or residence, 137 West 
agth | Street, New Yor 


JULIUS BER 

Basso. Open for eng ements for Concerts, 
Opera and Oratorios. Open for Church engagements 
during summer. Address Musicat Courter, 




















REGHY, 


MISS G EORGINE SCHUMANN, © 

Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
of Music, Dresden. as eg Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union ‘Square, New ¥ fork. 


L YONS MUSICAL AC ADEMY, 
Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
noes technique and artistic execution, Address 
. SHerwoop,.M. A., Principal. 


—_ SEASON 1983-84. — 


BLUMENBERG GRAND CONCERT COMPANY. 


(TOUR-UNITED STATES, CANADA AND WEST INDIES.) 


CONSISTING OF THE FOLLO 


Miss SUSIE MACAULAY, Prima Donna Soprano. 
Miss ANNIE E. BEERE, Contralto. 


wiING CELEBRATED ARTISTs: 
Miss ALINE E COPP, Pianiste. 
Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncello Virtuoso. 


For Western and Southwestern Engagements, address SLAYTON & WHITE, Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, I11.; Eastern and Southern Fngagements, L. JALONICK, care of Musical 


Courier, New York; West Indies, A. CORTA 


DA & CO., 23 Fast 14th St., New York. 





Z> 


FORTRAITS, 


No. 949 Broadway. 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 East 39th b 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR. LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch. 
Kk Y., 4; St. Paul’s E. Cb., 
a bf * 4: i Fifth Avenue Pres. 

ee Brooklyn Tab- 
ath ms ;. First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, a 


CHARLES ERBEN, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN,) 
237 East 41st Street, New York. 
z— ESTABLISHED IN 1824.--< 
Manufacturer of 


large and small ORGANS + a poe yo . 


All work is guaranteed to be of the highest artistic 
quality, and every instrument is built with all modern 
improvements, The reputation of the firm since its 
establishment will be maintained. 

€e~ Tuning, Repairing, Remodeling, &c., promptly 
and satisfactorily attended to. 











New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


5 E. 14th ST,, 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 

School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 

OPEN DAILY from g A. M. to g P. M., 


entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress 


during the 





Vocal, Piano, Violin and Ore chestral instruments; 
Theory, Elocution, anc Modern Languages. Board: 
ing Department for Young Ladies. Mr. George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 
the Pianoforte Department. 

For Circulars send to the full address of 

Miss CLARA BAUR. 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











JH. & C.$. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


FSTERBROOK’S ° 7. 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 


KINDLINC WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. ¥. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE L1sST. 
Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


46 West 'wenty-Uhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 

Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


GREATEST! CHEAPEST! LATEST! 


THE PEOPLD’S 


CYCLOPEDIA 


— OF — 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


30 Editors, 400 Special Contributors. 57,545 
5,000 Illustrations and Maps. 

in Three Super Royal Volumes, 

containing 2,100 pages. 


BROUGHT DOWN TO 18838. 


G2 Send Postal for Specimen Pages. 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., Gen’! Agents, 


826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 


Leading London Phys- 
e- establishes an 
Office in New York » 
for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FiTS. 
From Am.Journa! of Medicine. 


Meserole (late of London), who makes a specialty 








Topics. 
Complete 








oc epiispere has without doubt treated and cured more eases 
than any other living meres ian. His suceess bas simply been 
astonishing; we have beard of cases of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him. He has publls hed a work on 
this disease, which he sends with « large bottle of his won- 
derful cure fre no te » any. sufferer who may send their express 
~— P. O, Addre advise any one w tage a curo to acJ 
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| cress Dr. AB. ME SEROLE, No, 96 John & 
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There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. 
and works injury to him who 





- Lockwood + Press « Steam + Printing « Establishment, 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NHW YORK, U.S. A. 





—*- AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*-— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTIoNn, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBouRNE INTERNATIONAL ExuiBiTION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals, 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotron Exposition, 1881—Highest A*vard. 





Apveaipe Exuisition, 1881—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Mcdals. 


Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 


Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1882—Highcst Aw 


New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL ExuiBiTI0n, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


Medals, Highest Awards, 
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HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business securcs a reputation for cheapeniag 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details, 

class typographical work, Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped ofice. 
| Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane St, New York, U.S.A. 


The Lockwood Press is note 1 for its first- 


Estimates furnished for good work, trom a small circular to the finest 


its work. A little—very 


Circulars, Catalogues or 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Notwithstanding Daniel F, Beatty's attempt to inter- 
fere with the circulation of THe Musicav Courier, dy 
preventing its sale on the news-stands of the principal 


uptown hotels, we hereby notify the trade that Tut Mu- | 


sicAL Courier will be sold on the chief stands tn the 
immediate vicinty of the hotels according to arrdange- 
ments made by us and in larger quantities than ever 
before. Ask for Tue MusicaL Courter’ on all the 
chief stands in the city. 





NOTICE.— We will soon publish a Beatty pamphlet 
in which the whole Beatty system is to be exposed. All 
dealers who send in their subscription to THE MUSICAL 
Courier will receive the Beatty pamphlet free of charge. 





A FEW WORDS TO THE TRADE. 
GAIN several new musical journals have been started 


A 


tuned to lend its pecuniary assistance to papers which have 


in this city, and again has the music trade been impor- 


no circulation and consequently no influence or value as 
advertising mediums, 

While we are thankful to the trade for the liberal and 
hearty support it is giving to THE MUSICAL COURIER, we 
must at the same time couple with our thanks the positive 
assurance that our large, constant and rapidly ingreasing 
circulation gives to every advertisement in our journal a 
value far in excess of any pecuniary returns paid tous. In 
addition to this, the moral tone and consequent moral influ- 
ence exercised by THE MUSICAL COURIER has rescued 
musical journalism from the slough into which it has been 
dragged by certain famous and infamous men, whose 
schemes have become bywords in the trade. 

Gentlemen of the trade, will you again be induced to 
throw your good cash away in ventures that can under no 
circumstances bring you any returns? Will you again ad- 
vertise in ‘mushroom journals that have no circulation and 
We do not de- 


sire any more patronage from you to-day than what we are 


that are doomed to live only a short time? 


receiving, but we appeal to you as business men and men 


endowed with common sense not to be hoodwinked again, 


THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


oe" 





N a conversation I had a few days ago with Mr. 
| Thielburg, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, who recently 
returned from a European business trip, I learned some highly 
interesting facts about the trade in American organs in Europe. 
Mr. Thielburg told me that the American ergan is sold to the mid- 
dle classes and also the upper classes to a large extent, and that the 
aristocracy of England is now supplying its mansions and manors 
with the higher grade of organs. The Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany has furnished some of the leading families of England with 
its organs, especially the artistic styles. 

“xe * 

High prices are also maintained. I know this to 
Che Smith American Organ Company has a magnifi- 
the American 


be a fact 


cent wareroom now in London, furnished on 
style, and its opulent appearance is attracting general attention. 
Che shipments of Smith American organs to its London branch 
and its Kansas City branch in this country are large enough to 


keep a big factory busy. 


** * * 

In fact, all over Europe the American reed organ 
In the foreign trade directories, I find after 
musical instruments the 

American organs they sell, Estey agents abound 
Ireland and Scotland ; Mason & Hamlin and 
Smith Ar New England, Loring & Blake and Wilcox & 
White, and Clough & Warren in the colonies. On the Conti- 
nent I find nearly every American organ advertised in connection 


finds ready sale, 


the names of hundreds of dealers in 
names of the 
in England, also 


erican 


with local dealers’ advertisements. 
*x**x % 

I see there is new trouble among the small case 
manufacturers here. Somehow or other, case-making, with one 
or two exceptions, has never flourished here, and I suppose the 
fundamental reason is that most of the manufacturers had not 
the adequate capital, The new trouble is between several small 


manufacturers. e228 


Richter & Fleischman had a small case factory up 





town, and subsequently rented part of Calenberg & Vaupel’s 

piano factory on West Thirty-sixth street. They had very little 

money, and a certain Reichert loaned them a small amount, re- 

ceiving a chattel mortgage as security. When he demanded the 

money the firm could not pay, and Reichert took possession. 
tee # 


He started in to make cases, and then Richter & 
Fleischman sued him and a little while after that a fire broke out 
at the factory which damaged part of Reichert’s stock and’a part 
of Calenberg & Vaupel’s stock, and an estrangement between the 
latter parties also took place, Reichert using some pretty strong 
language, and thus case-making flourishes. 

*e* 

Behr Bros. & Co. are doing about the best case- 
making business here, and the firm makes a case which gives 
thorough satisfaction, although I hear they are making only cases 
for their use. 

* % & 

Notwithstanding the argument of my friend Welles 
in reference to the Beatty articles, which he presents in the last 
issue of his paper, I am not convinced. He says that “‘ the arti- 
cles spoil only a few sales here and there.” Does Welles propose 
to say that the distribution of thousands of papers and circulars, 
the reproduction of the articles in newspapers in nearly every 
State of the Union and the cancellation of the Beatty advertise- 
ments in religious papers ‘‘ spoil only a few sales here and there?” 
Certainly not ! 

*“e*# * ¥ 

From his point of view, Welles is correct. A few 
anti-Beatty articles, appearing at long intervals do no particular 
good to the legitimate trade, but a constant agitation of the ques- 
tion in a weekly journal, spread over the whole land, going to 
thousands of dealers, sent to editors of all classes of newspapers, 
must effect some result. 

* * * % 

Suppose it redoubles Beatty's exertions, what of 
that? Does that not react upon the dealer and incite him to use 
his best'efforts to expose the Beatty system? If Beatty keeps 
quiet or goes to sleep, the local dealers will use no strenuous 
means to antagonize him, but his renewed exertions stimulate 
every man who sells organs, and brings the final issue so much 
more rapidly to a conclusion. 

**x* 


Welles questions the advisability of continuing the 
subject at the present day. When, then? After Beatty has 
completely demoralized the trade? When, if not now? The 
crisis is now at hand. It is simply this: Shall it be Beatty or 
shall it be the legitimate organ manufacturer? If nothing is 
done to counteract his system now, how will the organ trade of 
the country ever be able to cope with him in the future? Sane 
men tell me he is ‘‘hard up” and on his last legs, but I have 
heard that story for years past, 

eee * 


I cannot agree with Welles at all on this subject. 
I believe it is always proper to tell the truth, and the truth is 
that Daniel F. Beatty’s system of business is not legitimate and 
should be exposed for the protection of the people who. are to be- 
come his victims. As no other journal has the enterprise, capital 
and desire to do so, THE MusIcAL Courter has devoted itself 
to the task, 

One of these days the results will show what has been done, 
and those ‘‘ organ builders who do not believe in constantly pok- 
ing him up with a long stick” will be surprised. 


* ee * 


Welles has done some good work against Beatty, 
but the whole batch of musical, or so-called musical papers, who 
have quietly stood by and have permitted Beatty to make inroads 
upon the legitimate trade and have taken thousands of dollars out 
of the pockets of organ manufacturers and dealers without mak- 
ing an effort even to expose Beatty, should be ousted. Not one 
of these papers is worth a dollar to the manufacturer. Not 
alone this, but they are anxious to be stumbling-blocks in the 
path of a musical journal that has done, is doing, and will con- 
tinue to do effective work for the legitimate music trade of this 


country. z£*ke* 


I have lately seen some abominable rattle-boxes 
called pianos made in this city. If I find time I shall examine 
them and give a full description of them. Yesterday a Western 
dealer asked me whether he should buy any of them, as he 
needed some cheap goods, and I prevented him by showing him 
that they would all come back to him in course of time and dam- 
age his business. It is a disgrace that such ‘‘ stuff” can be 
shipped to dealers, the majority of whom do not even know how 
cheap it is, and who pay much more for each piano than it is 
worth, 





Something about Dyer & Hughes. 


How ORGANS ARE MADE IN Foxcrort, ME. 
HE Portsmouth (Me.) Journal of November 3 


gives the following interesting information : 


Two thousand organs a year are made by Dyer & Hughes, who 
have a large factory where fifty skilled workmen are employed. 
There are but one or two other factories in Maine, and those are 
small. The Dyer & Hughes organs may be found not only in 
every State in the Union, but in Europe and Asia and Africa even 
—for the heathen has learned to play a tune. What is home 
without an organ nowadays? The answer to the question seems 
to be that there is no place like that supposititional home, consid- 
ering the immense production of organs in this country. Yet 
Mr. Dyer says he can't fill his organs, so eager are the people for 
more organs, He sells to wholesale dealers only. Pennsylvania 
buys more organs than any other State. 

In no place is the organ more popular than Utah. A great 
many Dyer & Hughes instruments are shipped to Salt Lake City. 
A dealer, who has a few Mormon elders on his list of customers, 
is the proprietor of a bonanza. If an organ is bought for one 
wife, the other wives must have organs, or there is no harmony in 
that family. By experience, that was discord, the Mormon hus- 
band has learned that twenty wives cannot play one organ. 

Making an organ is slow process and a nice process. Great 
care must be exercised in seasoning the lumber. It is air-dried 
for two years and then kept hot for three months in a kiln. 
Then after the lumber is ready, two months are required to 
make the organ. An instrument may be hurried together ina 
shorter time, but it doesn’t pay to hurry an organ. Black walnut 
from Virginia, costing $100 per M., is used for the cases, and 
pine is used for the actions, Pine is found to be less susceptible 
to the temperature than any other wood. The factory consumes 
annually 100,000 feet of walnut, 200,000 of pine, 100,000 of 
brass, and 100,000 superficial feet of veneer. 

A special organ is made for the tropical trade. Many organs 
are made for the mission schools in Burmah and other parts of 
India. A black walnut case soon would come to pieces in that 
climate. The Burmese organ-case is made of red cedar. The 
glue must be waterproof and the screws must be plated with sil- 
ver. Theivory veneer must be screwed on the keys. Ivory, how- 
ever, has been superseded almost wholly by celluloid, as a sur- 
face for organ and piano keys. Celluloid has this advantage— 
it does not turn yellow. Everybody has noticed the yellowness 
of the keys of an ancient piano. 

Dyer & Hughes make reed organs of all sizes, prices and styles, 
costing from $40 to $300 and upwards. They started with one 
man, and now employ fifty,.as previously stated. At first they 
made cases only, but Mr. E. P. Carpenter, an experienced action 
maker, has recently associated himself with them, and when their 
organs leave the shop now, they are ready for the touch of the 
player. Nearly all the work but the sawing is done by hand. 
The polishing of the cases is the most tedious part of the process. 
Polishing is fully as important as tone. The organist has an eye 
for shine as well as an ear for music. 

Presumably there are few readers who have not seen the inside 
of a reed organ and who do not understand the principle by which 
it makes music. The first organ vibrated the reeds by forcig 
the air down through them with a bellows. The modern organ, 
invented in 1846, is built upon the reverse principle. The air is 
exhausted from the chamber underneath the reeds, and the air 
rushing down through them to fill the vacuum produces the vibra- 
tion. When an organ player strikes a key and produces a certain 
tone, he merely opens a valve and lets the air play upon the reeds 
corresponding to that note. The reeds are made of brass, and 
vary in size from that of a cambric needle to the width of a des- 
sert knife. Reed organs are made in five octaves generally. 
Seven-octave organs are made, but the upper tones have more 
squeal than music. An organ stop is a mechanical apparatus by 
means of which a certain set of reeds is partly or wholly open or 
closed and a certain range of strength of tone may be produced. 


Communications. 
___. WAREROOMS AND OrFice, t 
Fifth Avenue cor. Sixteenth Street, 
New York, November 8, 1883. 
Editors of The Musical Courter : 

Having been informed that a report is in circula- 
tion to the effect that the estate of A. Weber is heavily indebted 
to the estate of J. P. Hale, I beg leave to say through the medi- 
um of THE MusicaAL Courier that such a report is false in every 
respect. Neither the estate nor myself individually have ever 
had any pecuniary transactions with Mr. Hale, and have never 
been borrowers from him. Very truly yours, 

A. WEBER. 

[We have heard nothing of a report of this kind. Mr. 
Albert Weber, Sr., borrowed heavily from the late J. P. Hale, 
and after Weber's death Hale demanded immediate settle- 
ment from the estate, which was effected. 

It is generally known that the estate of Albert Weber is a 


heavy borrower from S. T. Gordon, of Fourteenth street. ] 








—Mr. W. J. Bell and Mr. A. W. Alexander, of W. Bell & Co., 
Guelph, Can., paid us a visit last Friday, prior to their departure 
for Europe. They left on the City of Chicago on Saturday last. 
They visit England and the Continent on business matters con- 
nected with the sale of the Bell organ in Europe. 


eiatinichcRiaiaetone- 

—The Chicago Mendicator takes our Western trade notes and 
publishes them about a week after the Western trade has read 
them. But it does not even credit us with them. Splendid jour- 
nalistic ethics prevail in these Western art (?)'papers, whose art 
would amount to nothing if they had no (what they call) trade 
department, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 























Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

- Superior to all others in tone, dura-- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 























SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 1 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 
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‘GUILD PIANOS 


cirrTy 


Nearly 17,000 now in use. 


IncLv one 


The Best Medium-Priced Instrument ever 
offered to the Trade and Public. 


SOUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


682 Washington Street, 
BO STON, MASS. 
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“ It is the sweetest-toned P eae I ever he sand.’ 
Mr. po ce yp En ugland, the of the 
ae Engine.” 


-From 
celebrated 


* Are famous for geome oe ant and durability of work- 
manship and fine tone qu 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 
STEINWAY & SONS 3 HAINES BROS, 
PIANOS, E CK 
M. STEINERT & SONS, 
194 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Important to Organ Manufacturer. De CK 
KANTNER’S ae 
cosorcvse Onan Sto-Action.| PIANOS 
Pronounced by practical Organ Builders the most 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


coniplete er made. Simple, wir pw 3g 

Tcantenh. and ys Ams Material furnished only. 
Address for illustrated circulars and terms to 

W. C. KANTNER, 437 Penn St., Keadiug, Pa. 

















66 a week in your own town. Terms and sp outhi 
free. Address H. Hatcett &Co., Portland, Maine 


NEVYY ENGLAND 


‘Cabinet Organs 





ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS. In IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS, 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











NR 
. Organists of high repute 


unqualifiedly endorse the 
“Symphony” as the most 
complete instrument ever 
coustructed, and an achiev- 
ment totally surprising and 
unexpected. 
Wonderful Power, 
Beautiful Effects. 

Seventy-five other new 
and beautiful styles now 
ready and shown in New 
Catalogue. A postal card 
will get it. 

WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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WM. SCHLEMMER. 


A. HAMMACHER. 


A. HAMMACHER & Co., 
PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THECOUNTRY 


Ss Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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C. F. GOEPEL, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
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PALACE ORGAN 






THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Six Gtand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


-LORING &- BLAKE-ORGAN--CO.- Worcester; Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Trade Notes. 


J. W. Otto, piano dealer, St. Louis, Mo., is dead. 


A firm on Union Square added forty-eight pianos to its rent 

last month 

|. H. Rogers has patented a sound-transmitting apparatus. 
Iatent No. 287,169. 

Silkman, Pease’s confidential clerk and bookkeeper, has not 
been very well lately. 

M. Gally’s new automatic instruments are creating a real 


sensation in the trade. 


Fred. Lohr, of Behning & Son, is still on the road. He has 
sent in a large number of orders. 

It is rumored that a Boston piano manufacturer is about 
opening a branch house in this city. 


Nearly the whole supply of Simpson & Co.'s factory is taken 


by Story & Camp, of Chicago and St. Louis. 


\ judgment of $505 has been entered against Daniel H. 


Bower, piano-stool manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ludden & Bates, of Savannah, are doing the largest trade in 


the history of the firm. Their branch houses are all active. 
—A branch of Whitney & Currier, of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
opened in Springfield, Ohio, under the management of F. Bran- 





don. 
Alfred Dolge shipped, on Friday, to London, eleven cases of 
sounding-boards valued at $1,400 and one case of hammer-felt 
valued at $1,200. 

Vr. Edward Behr, of Behr Brothers & Co., has returned 
from his recent trip through the Middle States. He leaves on 
another trip this week 

Mr. William Schaeffer, the piano manufacturer, will appeal | 
the case recently won by Ernst, of Lighte & Ernst. Mr. Schaeffer | 
has serious grievances against Ernst. 

The firm of Henry A. Weymann, musical-instrument dealer, 
Philadelphia, has been changed to Henry A. Weymann & Son, 
by the admission of Harry W. Weymann, son of the senior 


partner. 
—C, J. Heppe, Philadelphia, Pa., shipped an organ to Irvin | 
H. Correll, P. E. missionary at Tokio, Japan. Mr. Heppe also 
sent a large Ilenry F. Miller piano to San Diego, Cal. The new 
store on Chestnut street is a great success, 
The following circular has been received by us: 
30STON, November 1, 1883. 
Dear Str: Having fully recovered from the effects of our fire, 
we are now in condition to fill all orders for pianos, excepting 
styles 42, 46 and C. 
Hoping to receive your orders from time to time, we remain, 
GuiLp, Cuurcn & Co., 
682 Washington street. 


Yours truly, 


Forty-four organs were shipped from this port on November 
1, per bark Silas Fish, for Sydney, Australia. 
Twenty organs were shipped from this port on November 2, 


per ship Peramiba, for Melbourne, Australia. 

Forty-six organs were shipped from Boston on October 20, 
per ship Blackadder, for Melbourne, Australia. 

Four organs were shipped from Boston on October 1g, per 
bark Abiel Abbot, for Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Eighteen organs were shipped from Boston October 18, per 
bark Atma, to Sydney, Australia. 

—The Pittsburg 7e/egraph, of November 6, gives a half-col- 
umn interview with Mr. J. H. White, of the Wilcox & White 
Organ Company, who was on a business trip to the smoky city. 
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The subject is the ‘‘Symphony” organ, which the reporter de- 
scribes in language of unstinted praise. 

—The Horace Waters and Krakauer pianos are on exhibition 
at the American Institute Fair. 

—France last year sent $3,250 worth of pianos to Guatemala, 
and Germany sent $4,585 worth to the same country last year. 

—Judgment has been entered against the Eagle Printing Com- 
pany, on November 2, in favor of Wm. Byfield for $1,241.54. 

—R. T. Smith has patented a machine for perforating music 
paper for automatic musical instruments. Patent No. 287,062. 

—Payson, Henry F. Miller's active traveling representative, is 
in the Northwest. He has recovered entirely from his recent ill- 
ness. 

—There is a large demand for C, D. Pease & Co.’s new style 
uprights. The firm is shipping on an average of over fifty pianos 
per week. 

—An Ivers & Pond large upright piano was sold on Monday by 
J. Burns Brown at William A. Pond & Co.’s, to Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

—Two boys and one man were seen going into the office of the 
Art (?) Journal last week. Thoms'’s income is increasing, But 
that $500 mortgage ! ! ! 

—A. G, Clemmer & Co., of Philadelphia, have several Beatty 
Beethoven organs on hand, which the firm took in exchange from 
parties who found them useless, 

—Four gentlemen connected with the trade are on the present 
United States Grand Jury here, viz. : Messrs. Geo. Steck, C. D. 
Pease, Charles Ditson and Wm. A. Pond, Jr. 

—Mr. Augustus Baus left on Monday on an extended business 
trip through New England, thence via Albany, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Toledo to Chicago, and back to New York via Detroit. 

—T. F. Kraemer & Co., manufacturers of piano scarfs, have 
entered suit against Francis Neppert for infringement of patent on 
upright scarfs, Mr. Neppert called to see us and told us that his 
answer to the suit will be a general denial. 

—Messrs. Lyon & Healy, Chicago, did not choose to prose- 
cute their defaulting cashier, Florence H. Peters. The hearing 
was consequently dismissed, The amount of his defalcation was 
$12,000. Mr. Peters’ future movements are not known. 

—Ludwig Barthelmes, manufacturer of piano cases, at Rider 
avenue, near 140th street, Mott Haven, made an assignment on 
last Wednesday, to David K. Schuster, giving preferences for 
$805. He began about five months ago, and his machinery is 
covered by a chattel mortgage for $1,000. 


—The Norwich Organ and Piano Company, has been organized, 
and has started the manufacture of organs at Norwich, N. Y. 

The Norwich Semi-Weekly Telegraph, speaks as follows of 
the new company. 

The officers of the association are from among our best known 
business men, as follows: William Breese, president; Andrew 
J. Beebe, vice-president; M. D. Brown, secretary; B. Gage 
Berry, treasurer. The Executive Committee, which has the 
general management of the business, consists of Mr. Breese, 
president, and Geo. H. Mitchell and Warren Scott. In the selec- 
tion of a manufactory they have been peculiarly fortunate, it being 
the second and third floors and a portion of the first floor of the 
Per Lee warehouse, a substantial brick structure on Mitchell 
street. These rooms have been supplied with the best and most 
modern machinery. Mr. William Sweeny, of Washington, N. J., 
who has had much experience in organ making, has been 
engaged as the ‘superintendent of the works, and he is already 
proving himself to be the right man in the right place. The ac- 
tion works is under the charge of Mr. Jacob Shields, who has had 
many years’ experience in some of the largest organ manufactories 
in New York, New Jersey and Philadelphia, than whom no one 
has a better reputation as action maker. The company are now 
making arrangements to manufacture six organs per week, or one 








each working day, and will increase the number as the demand 
shall warrant. ; 

— Hazelton Brothers are full up in work and are doing a rush- 
ing Western trade. 

—Howard Foote’s business has never been in better shape. 
Mr. Foote is sending out thousands of his latest catalogues, 
which, by the way, are very complete. 

—One of the best firms to purchase a good medium-priced 
piano from is E. G. Harrington & Co., of this city. The pianos 
of this firm have improved 50 per cent. in quality in the course of 
one year. 

—The Real Estate Record, of November 2, publishes the fol- 
lowing additional judgments entered against Albert Weber : 


October 27; favor of Wm. Byfield...........eseeeees + $324.05 
October 27, favor of Wm. Byfield..... scccccccecccses $20.60 
PORGDOT. By ARUOE GE. W0 o Ela Ss sk 6 0ccccccescecqee 198.24 
October 30, favor of C, M. Heyman........seseeesees 134.03 
November 2, favor of T. R. Dawley.........cee.e00+ 322.01 











Mason & Hamlin Organs in Germany. 
In the ‘Art, Literature and Science” column of 
the Mainzer Tageblatt of July 31, 1883, has the following : 


A work of art of prominent rank has, after a difficult journey of 
two months’ duration, made its entrance in our city. Herr P. 
Schumacher here has bought, through the agency of the firm of von 
Kittlitz, for use in his conservatory, an organ made by the world- 
renowned firm of Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, a firm that has 
been distinguished by so many first prizes, The organ is unsur- 
passed in exterior and interior worth. It is the first instrument of 
this kind in Germany*, and will and must excite the admiration of 
lovers of music. The organ, which is willingly shown at the 
Schumacher conservatory to those who take an interest, has the 
shape of a large German harmonium, is built solidly and pleasingly, 
and is a stylish piece of furniture. The inner qualities, however, 
| raise it highly above all instruments of this kind known in this 
country. The organ has twenty-five stops, among which two 
pedal stops (with swells), twomanuals, each of five octaves, anda 
pedal of two octaves and a half. The tone is divided into 
4-foot, 8-foot and 16-foot. The stops are of extraordinary 
beauty, especially in the melodia dolce, diapason dolce, clara- 
bella, viox celest¢, musette, hautboy and bassoon. Besides the 
most soft and tender shades, a most powerful tone can also be pro- 
duced from the instrument. Interesting is also the fact that the 
organ has been built especially in agreement with the pitch used 
here. 

The Mainzer Zeitung says: In the music-hall of the Paul 
Schumacher Conservatory is now placed an organ from the cele- 
brated factory of Mason & Hamlin, of Boston. The splendid in- 
strument has been built expressly with our pitch, and it took 
nearly half a year to construct it. The journey from Boston to 
this city took fully two months. The disposition of this instru- 
ment, which contains the most practical "modern improvements, is 
the following: It contains two five-octave manuals, a pedal em- 
bracing 30 tones, 23 stops (4, 8 and 16 foot) two foot couplers, 
with swell and bellows for the full organ, as also separate bellows 
for the player if he wants to use the manuals only. Some of the 
stops are of wonderfully beautiful tone-effect ; these are the melo- 
dia dolce, diapason dolce, clarabella, hautboys, voix céleste, cor- 
net, musette, bassoon, cor-anglais and violoncell-bas. With the 
aid of these stops it is possible to produce the most interesting 
and most charming tone-mixtures, and the full organ is so power- 
ful that it is sufficient to fill the largest hall. 

The Mainzer Anzeiger of October 20. says: The factory of 
American organs of Mason & Hamlin, in Boston (the same from 
which the magnificent instrument comes which -is used in Paul 
Schumacher’s conservatory), has alone received the first prize 
among a great number of home and foreign competitors. The 
agent of this firm, as is well known, is Herr von Kittlitz-Schott. 








* Thisis an error. The Mason & Hamlin Company have furnished other 
conservatories of Germany with its o:gans, 
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ProressoR GALLY'S NEW INSTRUMENT, 


==: THE SS 


ORCHEST RONE. 


sinmsidchane eaetaaaa ani aisialaiaed 
Lovers of Music can now have a GOOD Cabinet Organ of superior 
and remarkable tone, that plays automatically, with all the EXPRESSION 
| of a first-class artist, from small rolls of paper, with perforations not much 
_ larger than a pin’s head. Full Organ Range. 
Orguinette affair, but a genuine Organ which any one can play. CQuar- 
anteed to be all that it is represented, or money refunded on return of the 
goods. 


Send for circulars. 


RETAIL PRICE, TWEE. GtA Wad. Y, 
25 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


$'75.00 


It is no Hand-Organ or 
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TO TH E TRADE. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT. READY FOR DELIVERY. 





E have secured the agency for America of the 
‘International Directory of the Music Trade,” published 
in Leipsic, Germany, by Paul de Wit. This book is of great 


value to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu- 


Hollenberg’s Great Southwestern—-to-day we have five. E. Witz- 
man & Co, are agents for Steinway, Weber, Kranich & Bach, 
Gabler, and two other makes, as well as Mason & Hamlin, 
Clough & Warren, Peloubet & Co, and Smith American organs. 

H. G. Hollenberg is agent for Chickering, Knabe and two 
other makes, and Burdett, Sterling and Bay State organs. 

H. G. Getchell & Co. are a new firm who represent Decker 
Bros., Haines Bros., Vose & Sons, J. & C. Fischer and two other 
pianos, and Estey and Shoninger organs. 





able, well-constructed, durable piano of excellent tone qualities. 
In the construction of these pianos only thoroughly seasoned, 
prime hardwood lumber is used, and every instrument has double- 


veneered sawed rosewood veneers. The best spruce for sound- 
ing-boards is used, and no celluloid, but ivory keys of the best 
quality are used. In short, the best materials only are purchased 
by A. Baus & Co. for the manufacture of their pianos, and, as a 
result of this, instruments of a high grade are turned out. 


It will pay every dealer to test the Baus piano by ordering 








facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 
lowing foreign countries: Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia, 
Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. _It also contains other valuable mat- 
ter, as, for instance, the technical terms in English, French and 


organs, 


E. A. Benson has Hallett & Davis, two other pianos and some 


O. K. Hfouck (late with Jessie French, of Nashville) is the 
latest candidate for the favors of musicians. 

With this number of firms and pianos represented, Memphis 
people have an opportunity to make their selections from twenty 
different makes of pianos and thirteen organs. 


sample instruments, and we are sure that those who will be 
selected by Mr. Baus to represent his goods will have a ‘‘ good 
thing of it.” ’ 





The organ in use at the Metropolitan Opera House 
is that built by Roosevelt for the Thomas festival, which took 





plece last yearin the Seventh Regiment Armory. It has only 





German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
Price $5. Postpaid. Orders now received. 
The book will be delivered at once. Address 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors MUSICAL COURIER, 
25 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


musical instruments. 


Sole American agents. 








Buffalo, he will visit the West. 


Memphis Trade. 
With the return of the fall and winter seasons 
there is always renewed activity and interest in trade, business 
and musical circles. Especially is this so in Memphis—where the 
outlook has never been as flattering or people more busy and 
cheerful than at the present time. The music trade, as well as all 
others, seems to be on a ‘‘ boom.” 
A year ago we had only two music houses, E. 


Style 3—7% 
Style 5—7% 





Witzman and We can recommend all these 


Baus’ 
Mr. Augustus Baus, the piano manufacturer of this 
city, is now in New England on a business trip to open up new 


agencies for the sale of the Baus piano. 
week he will be in the large cities and towns of Central New 
York, beginning with Albany on the 16th, and from thence, via 


On examination of the Baus catalogue we find the firm manu- 
factures the following styles of pianos : 
Style 2—7'% octave square grand. 


Style C—7% octave orchestral upright grand. 


one manual and pedal. On fhe mannal are the subjoined stops : 
Double-mouthed bourdon, 16 ft.; open diapason, violin diapason, 
doppel fléte and tuba mirabilis, all of 8 ft.; an octave, 4 ft., and 
mixture, four ranks. The pedal stops are open diapason and 
bourdon, 16 ft.; and octave; 8-ft; There are 661 speaking pipes. 

The couplers are manual to pedal, and manual octave coupler. 

The bellows, the pipes, and wind-chests of the manual organ are 
placed on a platform built abgut twenty feet above the stage. 
The pedal organ is located upon the first ** fly” gallery immediately 
above. ‘The manual and pedals are placed at one side of the or- 
chestra, and are connected with the pipes by an electric action, 


s Trip. 


During the present 


. by which the organist is enabled to see the conductor as well as 
the orchestral performers. The scales of all the pipes are very 
large, and thereby the tone is full and pervading. Its effect is 
undeniably great. 





styles to dealers who want a reli- 





EMERSON 


FIANO CO. 


Sree BEST ks NONWE TOO GoOoonD.” 
YW HAT WE RECOMMEND WILL RECOMMEND ITSELF. 


WAREROOM 159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








BOWARD SCHUBERTH & C0, cmon spouse, NEW YORK 


Music Publisners, Importers and Dealers. 





Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
Leipsic; C. F. PETERS Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., ‘.cipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. Catalogues sent free upon application. 


MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN KEED 


And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 
MASS. 


All the Latest Publ.cations. 





No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, 


GHORGH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 





FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


FINE PIANO STOOLS 


— ALSO — 


Music Racks and Stands, 
Fleece, Felt and 
Embroidered 
Cloth Piano 
Covers, for 
Grand, Square 
and Sh 

PIANUs. 


BRiGGS § 
‘iano stool 


‘MM ANUFACTORY, | 


Scarfa with Fronts 
for Uprights, 
A SPECIALTY, 


The Oldest and Largest House n 
. the Trade 


390 CANAL ST., near West Broadway. c 
New Catalogue and Price List sent on application. PETERBORO, N. H. 


SCaAaARES 


— WITH — 


Fronts for Upright Pianos. 


(Patented. Jan. 9, 1883.) 
Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACKS, 




















i Articts’ Busts and Stools, 
Improved Covers for Grand, Square 
and Upright Pianos, 


" CaTaLoGcuE Mairep Free, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.’S Embroidery Bazaar, 3 Doors West of Steinway Hall 


103 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 








STULTZ & BAUERS“="" 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 





‘Upright ana Square Pianos, 


1 mae for Catalogue | 
ane Price List. t 


& 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, 


Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold | Medal at at the 
Bi] World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





Sl EC re 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


Gold | Medal at at the 
World's Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘* For greatest power, pleasing and ~ quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three eb 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th & I 1th Aves. | 





WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 
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ne 0. su 1M ARTIN GUIT ARS trout tu THE OL Tm 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. 


FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS, Dr JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





HAINES 
PAsOTOREO 


are AT PRESENT used and en- 
jorsed by the very best OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT COMPANIES, ARTISTS, 
MUSICIANS, THEATRES, and the 
MUSICAL PUBLIC GENERALLY, 
United States, 


throughout the 


Canada and Europe. 


HAINES BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 97 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





FACTORY, 





F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 








NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (28 Send for Catalogue. 





N. B.— Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 


$5 to $20 wae irese'S Me 
$72 





Samples worth $ 
& Co,, Portland 


Fontes 
faine 





. WEEK. 
putfit free 


be 2aday at home eager v made. Costly 
ldress Truk & Co,, Augusta, Maine, 









MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
ta Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 
Catalogues free on application, 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


-|PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








Every Piano FULLY WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


A. CORTADA & CO. 


23 EAST 14th 8T., NEW YORK, 
Importers and Publishers of Music. 


Pianos and Organs for Sale and to Rent. 


Dealers in all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 





HEMAY F MILLE 





sccsscccasscccecsectagsesessackooracsascccconsccsesccosncssdeeae 


_PIANO- FORTES | 


Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts ol 


the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 





ee 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, 


S. LIEBLING, HENRIETTA 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 
CALIXA LAVALLEE, 


MAURER, EDWARD B. PERRY. 


a. 





TK 


2S WW AREROOSS: =e 


No. G11 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





GEORGE P. BENT, 


CROW ORGANS, 


CHICAGO: 
81 and 83 Jackson Street. 
EANSAS CITT: 
1304 St. Louis Avenue. 


FLU N ER 


PIANOFORTES, 
SQUARE and UPRIG#IT. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HUNER, Stl, S13 & S15 W. 42d St., WY. 











CRANE & 


13 University 


SCHAPUIS, 


Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





BENT PIANOS 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, 


Best DMedium-Friced Fiamnos 


in the WJ“erld. 


MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sa" Write for Catalogue and Prices to R M. BENT & CO. 








CHRO 
PIANOS 


AN GH 
Send for Catalogue and Prices, 





CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W. 36th &t., N.Y. 


B. F. BAKER 
Upright Piano. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY On~%@ 
BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piavo and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & U0. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t@” AGENTS WANTED. 
Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Sireets, 
NEW YORK. 
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“PACKARD ORGAN 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


) GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have.m v patent metallic 
A! frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 187 77, and March, 1878, which has 


























— ESTABLISHED 184. —- caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 
REMOVED FROM WORCESTER, MASS, MASIMUI«. QUALITY. MINIMUM FRICE. 
FACTORY, FOXCROFT, ME. —+*-THE BEST ORGAN FOR THE DEALER. *— 








| WE MANUFACTURE 


A he [VERS | PLANOFORTES 


RIAN a of an ee on es 
Square abd Upright Pianos, BAND a = 
ee SlRAWCH: BROS. 


the country where we are not represented. 
456 West 837th Street, New York. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS!! S AMUEL PIERCE, Grand, Square and Upright 


Un which any one can play 


0 THE MoTAMMANY READING, MASS. p [AN 0 F 0 R T F A CT 0 N S 
rganettes, Melopeans and Automatic cen entangle 
v. q ne hag Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. , 


BOSTON 
oe Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 552 to 554 W. 38th Street, New York. 


6™ Sreeciat Casu Prices. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
















$2" Catalogues and prices mailed upon application. 


LANE IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


¢@™ Send for Cata- 


logue and Price List. 
























—— Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes |‘ BEH Ni N ‘Hie PIL Nl 0S, 














Send for Circulars, Catalogues of Music, &c. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
J. McTAMMANY, Jr. VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Inventor & Manufacturer. Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ CRAND, SQUARE AND a 
AGENTS WANTED. Keys. » Actio on, Wires, » Kno abs, ec. 





| 
I 








Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO, PEEK SQUARE. UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ESTABLISIIED 1850, 
Piano Manufacturers, Highest Grade of Excellence, et Possible Prices, 
Dealers will find it to their interest to get our prices and fully Illustrated Catalogue. 
{156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. PEEK & SON, 124 West 35th Street, New York. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS poet mus: THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS ‘ip THACA ORGAN AND PANO G0, PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com - 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years, 























Cifice and eg, ITHACA, 


plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 











Pp J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
<> SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.—— N P 
ew York City Warerooms, years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone wh'ch must bring 
Novelty in styles a great feature. No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. . BAUS, Manager, | the Duplex rapidly to the front. 
Highest Standard of Excellence. Lowest Possible Prices, (2 Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. | M fa, t f PI A 
WAREROOMS: 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. anufacturers 0 NOFORTES 














=. G EARRING TONI m PO Dug. cercracres oO) 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 


itch, 6s wal os ts Viteee, Pavey oa onemneend Sune Square Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


“BAY STATE O RGAN Guay aad Youn of Tone. 


PO MOT a aworacromone,”" C. BL HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STRERY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STR INU AT MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A cable dispatch announces that at the International Industrial Exhibition (1883) now in progress 
(1883) at AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, these Organs have been awarded the 


Grand, Square and Upright GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


sy § the VERY HIGHEST Awate, ranking above the GOIL.D MEDAL, and given orth for EXCEP’- | 
TIONAL SUPER-EXCELLENC Thus is continued the unbroken series of trinmohe of these Organs at | 


EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR 8SIXTE ARS, no other 
American Organs having been found equal to them in any. The socenas Sow ye 
PARIS, | VIENNA, | SANTIAGO, | =e PAuzS, MILAN,| AMSTERDAM, 
1867, 1873, 1875 | lea 1881, 1 1883, 
Be FRANCE, AUSTRIA. | CHILI. U.S. AMERICA. FRANCE. ITALY. | NETHERLANDS, 
























































_ $$$ * 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 3 ey 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. ‘AN A V4 a) 





WOR 
wen Lb 84 4 a # 

? ta | w& < Bp 
Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 4 4 o 6 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the a F 
full metal frames), in their own factories. a BE = z 
mu Gl o 5 

” ~ 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL,|([s} sean + 
Nos, _ 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. zs 
5 oO 
2 w 
an) 
a 

x= 

ia 








a. 


’ A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 (dated October, 1883) is now ready, and will 

EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY 8 PIANOFABRIK, be cent free, includin MART i oryLe S—the best aenorement _ most atzactive Organs we hove 
. D re es are trat t t 

St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. elegant cases in aatural woods, snd superbly decorated in gold, sliver cad colores ‘Prins GBS ter che 

smallest size, but having as much power as “- single Reed Organ, and the characteristic Mason & HAMLIN 

excellence, up to #900 for the largest size. Fifty styles between $100 and @200. Sold also for Kasy 

Finishing Factory, Fourth gnsunn 52d— 53d Street, New York City. Payments. Catalogues free, 


Piano Case ané Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
i si S , New York City. 
Aang Talend GAG, appetite 180k Geog, Sew Tae 154 Tremont St., Boston 46 East 14th St, (Union fquare), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 










































ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE _FINEST _WORKMANSHIP. 


.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. | 


Rat ose WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


<p eeiowene™" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos (* on Nc rone one 






































CEO. WOODS CoO,, | !PRIGHT Pianos 


No. 608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. "7 | PARLOR ORGANS. 


nT /M Grand, Square § Upright PLAN NRT ES 


HALLET & DAVIS C0 5 PI ANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
.oiine geri gee 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


‘HAVE NO SUPERIOR” 


The Trade Invited to Test 


puny 1 and Price. 























WOODWARD & SRow \N,|-_ 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to:sBOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 




























CHASE PIANO (0,, 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


PIANOS | 




















& 
Duane Street, New York. 
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